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CHAPTER I. 
Oeography, early inhabitnnts, Aryan inTosion. 

The name "India" is given by geographers to the 
vast peninsula bounded north by the Himalaya, east 
by the Bay of Bengal, south and west by the Indian 
Ocean, the Arabian Sea, and theSulairaan mountains. 
The extreme length is about 1,900 miles, the extreme 
breadth about 1,500 miles, and the area nearly one 
and a half million of square miles, or over twelve times 
the size of the British Islands. The population is 
computed at something above two hundred and eighty 
four millions of huinan beings, about three-fold the 
population of the entire Russian Empire and nearly 
one-lifth of the estimated population of the entire 
globe. 

This peninsula, however, is by no means uniform in 
character. It is divided by modern geographers into 
three main regions. The 6rst and smallest, consists 
of the alpine tract formed by the great northern 
ranges from Tibet to Peshdwar, and from the eastern 
spurs of the Hindu Kush to the gorge of the Brahma- 
putra on the confines of Assam, Among these are 
found the highest points in the world, of which Mount 
Everest, in Nep^I, has been determ\.'cvtd\.Q\ie.\.-«^x!*?j 
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nine thousand feet high, while othur peaks, hitherto 
unmeasured, are believed to be even higher. Several 
large valleys and table-lands occur, in which are found 
States either dependent upon the Government of 
India or in alliance with it ; of these the moat important 
are Bhutin, or Lhopato ; Sikhim, or Demojong ; Nep31 
or the land of the Gdrkhas ; some small States con- 
nected with Kum^un and Simla ; and the famous vale 
of Kashmir, Large but comparatively infertile pla- 
teaux also exist in the north, where the Tibetan La- 
mas bear sway under the protection of the Chinese 
Empire ; and here are found the sources of the Indus 
and Brahmaputra which rise so near each other as al- 
most to make India an island : here also rise the great 
rivers that flow through the west of Central Asia. 
The mountains become generally lower as the Hindu 
Kush is approached ; and the Afghin valleys contain 
much land of easy access and fair fertility. This 
country, though not directly subordinate to the Go- 
vernment of India in modern times, may be regarded 
as partially dependent. 

The second region consists of the vast plains bet- 
ween the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. Here 
are the basins of the great rivers already mentioned 
and also the drainage-system of rivers only inferior 
in magnitude to them, and in some instances, like 
them, fed by the melting of mountain snows. It is the 
great advantage of this wide tract to be so watered ; 
for the rivers so fed naturally add to their volume as 
the heat incteases, and thus .supply the gi;ea,tejt^udll;. 
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tity oE water at the very time when water is most re- 
quired. The rivers of this region, however, are not 
wholly of this character; there are the snow-fed 
streams of Ganges and jamna, which flow east and 
meet at Allahdbid to form the fertile provinces of 
Behar and Bengal, and the Satlaj which rises in the 
same region as the Indus, and joins it in the Sind 
valley after flowing through the whole breadth of the 
Panjctb. But, bi^sides these, the surface of the por- 
tion of the great central region that we are now con- 
sidering rises in such a way as to cause the local 
drainage to flow in several channels forming rivers 
which ranW bigh among the rivers of the world. Such 
for example, are the Chambal, which, rising in the 
Vindhya range, falls into the Jamna in Bundelkhand ; 
the drainage-channels of the Himalaya from the Pan- 
jib to Behar; and some minor streams, Generally 
Speaking, the watershed of this region may be said 
to be the plain of Sirhind, from which the western 
drainage falls into Jhe sea by means of the Indus, 
whiie the eastern, uniting gradually with the Ganges, 
form a stream nearly seventeen hundred miles in 
length and no less than twenty miles wide at its prin- 
cipal mouth. 

The third region consists of the country south of 
the Vindhya range, using the words in its widest 
sense, from the Western chain called Sdtpura, to the 
rocky country of the Ganges valley known as the 
Kiimur Hills and those of Rcljmah^l. From a water- 
•it)Led to the south of the east slope of Mandl^ in the 
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Central Provinces, flows a principal affluent of the 
Mah^nadf ; and that river, after receiving other drain 
age, finally flows to the south of Orissa and falls into 
the Bay of Bengal near Cuttack. On the other (or 
west) side of the same plateau rises the Narbadi, 
which flows nearly due west for some eight hundred 
miles, till it reaches the Bay of Cambay in an estuary 
thirteen mites in breadth. All the country south of 
these rivers is loosely spoken of as " the Deccan' 
(dakshin, or " south") and forms our " third region,' 
bounded on the east and west by strips of sea-coast 
on each of which reposes a long line of mountains. 
These mountains are called " the Ghits," and they 
terminate on the south in the Agastya peak at Cape 
Comorin : the Western Gh^ts being the higher and 
more continuous. Hence flow mighty rivers, the 
Goddvari, Bhfmd, Tungabhadra, Krishna, and Cauverj'; 
all finally falling into the Bay of Bengal. At present 
the " Deccan," in its more restricted sense, only 
means the country between the Narbadd and thi 
Krishna, south of the Krishna being the " Karndtic' 
and " Southern India.'' 

These three regions are not only distinguished 
by natural peculiarities, they are also inhabited by. 
races of men with language, manners, and even 
religious beliefs and practices, of much diversity, 
While the northern region is comparatively cool, the 
alluvial-plain region is exposed to an uncertain cl 
mate often extremely hot. and is liable to droughts and 
consequent scarcity often turning to famine; and the. 




southern region, differing from both, has abundant 
wood and water, and a more equable climate. In 
point of population, too, there has always been much 
variety among the three regions, as there is indeed to 
the present day. 

The first races who have left anytrace in any part 
of India are the people of the stone-ages whose rude 
monuments and tools shaped out of stone by the mere 
force of human hands using other stones and unprovid- 
ed with iron implements, attest the backward nature of 
their habits and knowledge. Some savages in remote 
regions of the globe arc still in that condition, and 
their progress is still impeded by want of iron with 
the uses of which they have no acquaintance. Their 
arrow-heads, chipped from flint, their stone-axes 
bound to sticks of wood with vegetable fibre, and 
the great boulders with which they mark the rest- 
ing-places of their dead or the shrines of the demons 
which they ignorantly worship, are closely similar to 
those still found in India and in many other places now 
occupied by a far higher class of inhabitants. Some 
of the rude peoples of the Deccan jungles are thought 
to be descendants of these "stone-age" people who 
have resisted, or escaped from civilisation. Other races 
in the same region (our third) are called "Dravidians ;" 
these are distinguished, by the forms of their languages 
and by the words they use, into four main stocks, the 
Tamil, Teiugu, Canarese, and Malayalam, besides 
minor tribes. In the second region the basins of the 
ereat rivers are chiefly occupied by the descendants 
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of Aryan and Muslim invaders; though here too a 
number of primitive tribes are found in the wilder 
tracts, while elsewhere there is a large subordinate 
population of mixed blood. In the first, or alpine, 
region, the inhabitants are partly of Tibetan origin, 
partly descendants of Hindu settlers. The population 
of the whole of British India may be roughly classified 
Millions ^'ithe margin, * where how- 
ever the sixty millions of "un- 
classed" comprise many tribes 
who profess the religion of the 
Hindus though probably in no- 
wise Aryans by blood. 
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(Census of 1881; Ihe figures n 
present total) 

There are thus, it will appear, two great stocks 
of non-Muslim invading races and two main divi- 
sions of the races of whom it cannot be cer- 
tainly pronounced that the forefathers came from any 
foreign country and whom, therefore, in our igno- 
rance, we are content to call "aboriginal," "stone- 
men" or "non-Aryan." In addition to these four the 
various Muliammadan, or Muslim, conquerors are 
represented, as also the native Hindus who adopted 
the conquerors' religion. 

The first invading races were those now called 
Dravidian, of whom little is positively known, but 
who are believed to have come in from Media and 
the far North-West, through Baluchistfin and Siod, 
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and to have crossed the Narbada and settled in the 
Deccan, where they drove the stone-men into the 
woods and mountains. They possessed a certain 
mount of civilisation and their language branched 
off into several well-developed idioms. The ni 
great invasion was that of the Aryans, a Persian race 
of the same stock as that which produced the chief 
nations of Europe, the Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
&C. The time when the Aryans came into Upper 
India is quite uncertain, nor is it known whether they 
invaded the country once or many times. It seen 
probable that they were members of a pastoral peopie- 
or race of shepherds — who lived originally in Eastern 
Persia, and what was anciently called "Bactria" (now 
Afghin Turkestin), that they professed fire-worship, 
and spoke a form of the old Persian language known 
to modern times as "Zend." The name "Aryan" i 
been supposed to be derived from an ancient root 
meaning "a plough," and to indicate that the fathers 
of these people were not mere shepherds, but prac- 
ticed agriculture. 

Whether there was a conflict between agriculturists 
and shepherds, or whether the increase of their num- 
bers made the people find the land too narrow, it is 
evident that a portion of these Aryan tribes came 
down the valleys of the Indus and its tributaries ; and, 
after leaving colonies in what are now Afghanistan, 
KSfiristan, Dardistin, B^itist^n, and Kashmir, settled 
a the Western Panjab, and gave that country the 
: Aryavarta, or "the land of the Aryan 
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Here they encountered native tribes, of whom some 
submitted and became the founders of the later Sud- 
ras — serfs who tilled the soil, and otherwise did rough 
service for the conquerors; while some (called Dasyas, 
or enemies) resisted or escaped to hide in the woods 
whence they issued by night and stole the cattle 
of the conquerors. 

The Aryan invaders brought with them the germs 
of social life, a disposition for poetry and a pure re- 
ligion, some knowledge of the arts of peace and war. 
They were humane and loved justice ; they paid due 
respect to women, and were averse to shedding blood. 
Though they had no sufficient skill to build temples 
or fortify their habitations with stone walls, they were 
able to raise handsome structures of timber, which 
was then abundant in Upper India, and to protect 
the enclosures of their farms and sheepfolds with 
earthen ramparts, a large group of which formed a 
town : as they became more settled these walled en- 
closures, becoming larger, grew into cities such as 
are described in some of their poems. As this 
process went on the lower classes intermarried 
with the Sudra women ; the numbers of the popu- 
lation increased ; and, inasmuch as an expan- 
sion westward was barred by the difficulties 
of crossing the broad and rapid Indus and the adjoin- 
ing mountain ranges, they were constrained to wander 
eastward whenever they required new land. 

Thus were formed the kingdoms of Hastinapur, 
Kanauj, Mithila^ Magadha, and — above all — of 
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Ajodhya. where are said to have originated two royal 
races claiming descent, respectively, from the Sun 
and from the Moon. 

The first-named was a kingdom in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, disputed — according to a later legend — be- 
tween two branches of the "lunar" dynasty, or sons 
of the Moon, whose conflicts are imaginably described 
in the long poem called " Mahdbk&ratij.." This poem 
was not written all at one time; besides the actual war 
of the P.indavas and Kauravas it now includes many 
episodes and even passages of doctrine : and amounts 
in all to a hundred thousand slakes or couplets. Inde- 
pendent of its merits as a literary work the Makd- 
bkdrata also contains important pieces of information 
as to the habits of the ancient Aryans. For example, 
the Princess is permitted to select her husband in a 
general assembly of young chiefs and warriors. 
Secondly, by marrying the man of her choice she is 
believed to become the wife of all his brothers. Further, 
there is such an antagonism between warriors and the 
priestly caste that a kshattriya considers it a degrada- 
tion that his daughter should intermarry with a Brdh- 
man family. Again, the practice of gambling prevails 
among the highest ranks ; and, lastly, the kshallriyas of 
that period are represented as thinking it a meritorious 
act to leave their kingdom and retire to the holy places 
of the Himalaya. 

At whatever date the chief narrative of this poem 
i composed, society was certainly in a somewhat 
different condition when the later great poem, called 



the R&mdyana was produced, which is still the chief 
favourite of modem Hindus. Here we find a hero of 
the lunar dynasty of Ajodhya, or Oudh, driven froor 
his OK'n countr}', and penetrating into the Deccan as 
far as N£sik. He makes friends of the semi-savage, 
people of southern India represented in the story as 
apes; and, with their assistance wages successful war 
against the comparatively civilised Itingdoni of Rivana 
in the island of Ceyion. The poem is written in the 
interest of the Brihmans; and it seems to point to a 
change in their relations towards the kshaitrt'yas, and 
to the first introduction of the Aryans into the Deccao 
region, 

The culmination of Brdhman influence is supposed 
to be indicated by the law-books which appeared at 
somewhat later periods than the Rdmdyana and Afahd- 
bharata. Although in its present state the Dharm~ 
skastra ascribed to Manu is not now esteemed so an- 
cient as was once believed, it is still supposed to give 
expression to a state of society which, if it did not 
actually exist, was conformable to the ideas and claims 
of the priestly caste. This was followed by the re- 
forms attributed to Mahavira, the founder of the Jains, 
orSaraogfs, and to Gautama, the originator of Bud- 
dhism. Thc;sc reformers — though there Is no evidence 
ai llioir acting in concert — agreed in opposing the 
Br4hmans, and in substituting a philosophic and moral 
■yHtem for the religions that were prevalent around 
thi-m. 

Up to this period wc are wandering in the dark, or 
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at best exploring eariy times with the aid of faint and 
flickering lights. But, in the fourth century before the 
Christian era, we come upon some positively recorded 
facts. In the year 327 B. C. Alexander of Macedon — 
known to Muhammadan historians as " Sikandar Z'ul- 
kamain" — certainly invaded the Panj^b and retreated 
after encountering a vast native army near the sub- 
sequent scene of the battle of Chilianw51a. At that 
time there was a powerful native kingdom in the Gan- 
getic valley said to be capable of bringing into the 
field an army of over six hundred thousand men ; the 
capital was at Palibothra, or Pataliputra — ^now Patni 
— in the modern province of Behar. 

With this powerful State Alexander did not come 
into direct contact ; but one of its public men, named 
Chandra Gupta, had seen something of Greeks in the 
Panjiib ; and having returned to Pataliputra, possessed 
himself of the throne, and sought an alliance with one 
of the officers of Alexander who had by that time 
succeeded to the Government of the Grecian conquests 
in Persia, and who now appeared inclined to renew 
his master's attempt on Upper India. Chandra Gupta 
made a treaty with this officer, whose name was 
Seleucus, took his daughter to wife, and admitted a 
Greek to reside at the Court of Pataliputra. The 
off-spring of the marriage was named Mitra Gupta, 
and in his reign the Empire was extendeii to the banks 
of the Mah^nadf and the boundaries of Burma, while 
missionaries were sent into the Deccan and into the 
great islands of the Straits. 
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His son, Asoka, extended still farther the boundaries 
of the civil and religious system of the Buddhist State of 
Magadha. From numerous rock-cut inscriptions of this 
monarch we find that his power extended north to the 
Himalaya Mountains ; west, to the Indus ; and included 
provinces alike in the Deccan and in the Hindustan. 
A very considerable standard of civilisation was sought 
and, in great part, attained ; and the arts of the statuary 
and the stone-mason, introduced from the Greek colo- 
nies in BactrJa and, perhaps, from Egypt, began to 
modify the rude timber architecture and earthworks of 
India. A highly decorated temple, which was erected by 
order of Asoka, is still in fair preservation at S4nchi, or 
Bhilsa, &nd is surrounded by the remains of other 
shrines and ruined monasteries. In the same region 
— which is in the Gwalior territory about twenty-five 
miles north of Bhopil — are several other groups, 
amounting altogether to nearly thirty individual exam- 
ples. Asoka is said to have had erected 84,000 temples ; 
and although this is probably a fancy-number, it is not 
unlikely that many more specimens would be still 
forthcoming were it not for the fact that in n 
frequented countries than this of Bhilsa, the materials 
of his temples have, in the course of centuries, been 
carried away for use in other buildings. At Ajmere 
and Delhi there are instancew of Buddhist or Jain 
materials being worked up for the construction or 
Muslim places of worship. 

After Asoka the authentic records again disappear 
or become very dim. About 57 B. C, the capital 
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of the northern kingdom appears to have been trans- 
ferred from Magadha to Ujjam in MSIwa, where art 
and science were carefully pursued, and where Sans- 
krit literature entered on its golden age ; Buddhism, 
appealing to the masses, used the vernacular, or 
Prakrit, tongues which were generally used by the 
people ; and the great revival of Sanskrit at the Court 
of Vikramaditya — if such a monarch really ruled at 
this time — may be taken as an indication that the 
migration to MAlw-<i was conducted by the Brdhman 
party. 

But the subject cannot be said to be at all clear. 
Other kingdoms are known to have existed, such as 
that of a Buddhist dynasty in Bengal, succeeded by 
a Brlhman line; and a House of Rajput rulers at Ka- 
nanj for whom is claimed the sovereignty of Hindus- 
tan. Scythian incursions from the north took place 
.from time to time, one of which, at least, led to the 
temporary establishment of a kingdom whose coins 
are found as far east as Mathura, near Agra, In the 
Deccan the Dravidians had accepted Aryan culture, 
without abandoning their peculiar languages and their 
national existence; two great dynasties almost divided 
the region, the Cholas in the east and the extreme 
south, and the Pandyas on the west. The Clialukyas 
of KalySn, in what is now the Nizdm's country, 
established a temporary overlordship in the Deccan, 
which appears to have lasted almost down to the 
Muslim invasion. 

So matters went on for over a thousand years afte; 
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Asoka. Gradually the great impulse of Buddhism 
began to slacken, and the BrShmans learned to take 
advantage of the weakness, and to win the attention 
of the masses. Books appeared in which the super- 
stitions of the native races were amalgamated with the 
ancient nature-worship of the Aryans; and at last 
emerged the composite creed of Modern Hinduism 
which completely overspread the land, leaving nothing 
to Buddhism, but a vague influence in the country of 
its birth, though it hag found an abundant compensa- 
tion in the foreign conquests of its missionaries, 

Such is a brief outline of all that can be discovered 
of the history of India down to the first invasion of 
the Musalnians. It must be remembered that the 
people of those ages gradually attained a high rank in 
many of the arts which make human life more honour- 
able, beautiful and happy; but that the art of keeping 
accurate records of the events of passing time was not 
one of these. With the exception of a chronicle of 
the ancient kings of Kashmir, there is nothing among 
the books of the Sanskrit or Dravidian writers that is 
entitled to the name of history. When we have con- 
jectured the element of fact that may lurk in the bulky 
composition of the epic poets and the occasional notices 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, there is nothing 
left for the student but to piece together the scattered 
fragments of evidence that are yielded by coins and 
inscriptions. 

For these reasons it would be equally difficult and 
unprofitable to occupy the attention of students with 
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what is. bound to be matter of conjecture and contro- 
versy. That from the time of Asoka — when Indian 
history begins — there were many independent king- 
doms may indeed be gathered. Some of them were 
under chiefs of the aboriginal tribes, who have left no 
record but a few ruined forts, others were ruled by 
Aryan princes, under whom arts and letters were cul- 
tivated, but of which — as above noted — no historical 
records remain. 
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From tho lirst Muslim inTaNions to the coaQiiest 
Hlndustiiri by tlie ISugbitls. 

The establishment of Islum, in the seventh centnry 
of the Christian era, was without any direct immedi^ 
ate influence on the Indian nations. But the i 
Khalifs established their religious and political system 
in Persia, and spread them, thence, over the wild re* 
gions of what are now the countries of the AfghSns- 
and Baluchistan. For a long while after this the Arab 
Khalifs ruled in Irak, where their chief cities became^ 
celebrated as seats of civilisation ; so that almost all' 
the learning by which those " dark ages" were distin- 
guished was to be found at BlsrS and Baghdad: 
the latter being the seat of the Khalifs who were the 
central rulers of IsUm. The great period of this em- 
pire was in the ninth century of the Christian era,^ 
under Harun-ur-Rashid and his son the Khalif 
Mamun. A hundred years later the Khalitate was at- 
tacked by the wandering people of TilrkestSn called 
Tartars or Turanians, who also invaded Khorasan and 
founded the states of Gur and Ghazii! on the Indian 
border, 

Ghaznt is now only a ruined town; but in the^ 
middle of tenth century A. D.. it was the centre of a, 
state founded by a Tiirkf slave whom the Kipg ofi 
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Persia had raised to be Governor of Khorasan, At 
his death he was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Subuktigin who, after some fighting with his Hindu 
and other neighbours, made himself master of the 
surrounding country and even acquired possession 
of the north-western portion of the Panjib. Having 
lost alt connection with Khorasan and the Persian 
empire he became an independent ruler; and his son 
Mahmild, in gg-j A. D., assumed the title of Sultin, 
and began to extend his power to the eastward. He 
made seventeen expeditions into India altogether, and 
the fame of his conquests was so great that Shaikh Sadi, 
the celebrated poet of Shiraz, took him — in his Gu/- 
istan — for the type of an ambitious warrior. He did 
not, however, see his way to make any permanent 
Indian empire, excepting in the Panjab, preferring 
the excitement of those plundering raids in which he 
slaughtered the Hindus for the glory of Islam and 
returned each time to Gliazni with all the treasure and 
jewels which he was able to collect, These terrible 
expeditions lasted from rooi A. D., three years 
after his accession, to a short time before his death, 
1030: by which time he had also made many incur- 
sions into various parts of the Persian empire. His 
sons quarrelled among themselves and had much 
trouble from a Turkf tribe called Seljuk, and from 
their own neighbours at Gur, or Ghor, a hilly district 
to the westward of GhaznT at present inhabited by 
Tartar tribes, called Hazdra and Aimdk, who profess a 
general subjection to the Amtr of Kabul. About 
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II20 A. D., the statefounded there by Mdlik Iszudin 
became a very formidable rival to the SultJins of Ghaz- 
nf, whose capital was burned by the army of Gur. The 
leaders then spread east and west over Khorasan and 
the Panj^b; and anew Muslim power was founded iii 
1187, by Shiliab-ud-dfn, or Muhammad -bin-Sam, wh* 
became the next conqueror on Indian soil. 

At this time Hindustan was divided into two king* 
doms, one that of the Chauhan Rdji, Pirthwi Rij — als& 
known as Rai Pithaura — who ruled over Ajmere antl 
Delhi ; the other the State of Kanauj. Sh5hab-ud-din; 
having conquered all his Musalmdn neighbours, attack- 
ed the dominions of the Chauhan RijA in 1191, bul 
was defeated in battle aud repulsed. Two years latet 
he returned with an enormous army ; and, beings 
skilful leader, showed that he had learned from hia 
former failure. Pirthwi Rdj again encountered himj 
but lost the battle and his life: the conqueror ad- 
vanced on Delhi which he easily captured and theno 
proceeded to the reduction of Ajmere. He subsequent- 
ly conquered the Rdji of Kanauj; and the Rajputs of' 
that country, emigrating to Marwar under the grand' 
son of their last King, founded there the Rahtor State 
of Jodhpur which has since played so great a part in thi 
history of Rdjput^na. Shah£b-ud-dln died at Gui| 
i2o5 A, D. ; when, his empire being divided, thi 
Indian portion became independent under his favourite 
general, Kutab-ud-d(n Aibak, whom he had left there ii 
vice-rpgal charge on returning to his native land. 

Aibak is therefore entitled to be regarded as thi 



first SullSn o( the Muslims in India. He was a wise 
and able soldiei'; and liis dynasty is known as that of 
the "Slave Kings" from the fact that he and his suc- 
cessors were, for the most part, men who had risen 
from the rank of captives till they led armies and sate 
upon thrones. The first Slave King of Hindustan has 
left behind him a splendid monument in the celebrated 
"Kutb Mindr" at old Delhi, raised in honour of his 
master, but likely to preserve his own name for many 
ages yet. 

Aibak was succeeded by his favourite slave Altamsh, 
who in a reign of twenty-five years completed the sub- 
jugation of the Hindus. Altamsh continued to occupy 
the old city of Rai Pithaura, at the Kutb, where some 
of the buildings are still to be seen. He captured all 
the remainiug strong places ot the R3is and R5n,1s, 
such as Gwalior, Mandu, and Ranthambhor. He also 
took Ujjain, the traditionary capital of Vikramaditya, 
the great ruler of M:ilw5, and destroyed tJie great 
temple whose idols he sent to his capital. Such per- 
secution was not peculiar to the Muslims in those 
days, when all rulers sought to please their own fol- 
lowers and recommended ill-treatment of opponents 
both by precept and example. The Muslims, how- 
ever, especially approved of such conduct; and Altamsh 
was honoured by an order of appointment from the 
head of the faith— the Khalif at Bagdad. He added a 
storey to the Kutb tower began by his predecessor 
Aibak, and died at Delhi in April, 1236. 

For about seven months the son of Altamsh bore rule. 
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but he was at last deposed and succeeded by hi 
sister, Sultin — or as we should now sa*y SultSna — Ra- 
ziyl She was a princess of masculine understanding ;' 
but the times were too hard for her. After a troubleii 
reign of three and a half years she was overcome by 
rebels and put to death at the end of 1240. 

The next two reigns were short, and not remark- 
able for anything but the irruption of the wandering 
tribes of Mughals from Tiirkistiln. These were idol- 
ators of yellow complexion and generally like the 
Chinese ; they had but little knowledge of the arts or 
of regular warfare : but being numerous and fearless 
they created terror and did much mischief, in India 
and elsewhere, for more than a hundred years. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmiid, grandson of Altamsh, became 
SultSn of Delhi in 1246 A. D. He was a man of quiet 
and studious life, who left the business of State to hii 
Minister Ulagh Khin — one of a band of forty chosen 
slaves who had been in the service of Altamsh. With 
this officer to help him the Sultan moved into the Pan- 
Jab where he chastised the tribes who had aided the 
incursions of the Mughals, and made arrangements 
for future defence of the country. 

During his absence the eastern and the southern 
parts of Hindustdn were much disturbed by rebellions; 
but he returned and put them all down. The minis- 
ter's power now alarmed the Sultan who suddenly 
withdrew his confidence and deprived Ulagh KhiSn of 
his offices, at the same time removed the subordinate 
officials appointed by him. This happened in 1253, 
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and gave rise to such general discontent that the mi- 
nister and his men were quickly restored to office. 
Other rebellions arose and for a time more trouble- 
some ; but all such trouble vanished before the skill 
and fortune of Ulagh Khin. The Mughal chief, 
Hulaku Kh^n, overthrew the Khalifate in this period ; 
hut he refrained from further attacks on Hindustan, 
and sent a friendly mission to Delhi in I 266, in which 
year the Sultan died. 

Ulagh Khin succeeded, with the title of Ghiyds- 
ud-dtn Balban, He was a prudent and stately 
ruler, who showed little favour to those who had 
been his fellow-slaves and gave them no encourage- 
ment to presume upon their former acquaintance 
to do wrong. He continued the two tasks that 
he had undertaken as a Minister, defence against ex- 
ternal invader and stern repression of rebels at home. 
He employed his two sons as his Viceroys ; one — 
the eldest — whose name was Muhammad, lived at 
Mult^n as Governor of the Panjdh ; while Mahmiid. 
the younger, ruled over Bengal, where a serious re- 
bellion, raised by a Turkf officer, had been suppressed 
with great severity. The grandson of Hulaku invad- 
ing the Panjab was repulsed by Sultan Muhammad 
who was, however, killed in the pursuit; and the 
death of Balban soon followed, 1286 A. D. He was 
eighty years of age, exactly coeval with the slave 
dynasty, which came to an end four years afterwards 
by the murder of his grandson and successor Kai 
Kobad. 
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of the empire broke into rebellion and were lost ; at 
last it became known that the SultSn was dead. This 
was immediately put down to K^fur, who proceeded to 
assume the Government under the titular sovereignty 
of the late Sult.ln's infant son, whom he called 
Sh4hab-ud-dln Umar. But some of the discontented 
nobles made short work of the minor Sultan and his 
protector, and raised an elder son of the late monarch 
to the throne with the title of MubSrik Sultan, 
imitated his father by trusting his affairs to another 
Hindu favourite : this man was named M4lik Khusrii, 
and by him the Sultan was murdered in 1321 after a 
nominal reign of about five year's duration. For 
some months the metropolis became a scene of law- 
lessness: Isl^m was for the time overthrown, and all 
the surviving members of the royal family were put to 
death by Khusru. Gh4zlMilik was at the head of the 
army in the Panjdb, but did not dare to advance on 
the capital because of his son, Jun^, who was there, 
and in the power of the malefactor KhusriJ. At last 
}un& effected his escape; and then Ghizl lost no lime 
in attacking Delhi. Fasily overthrowing the forces 
sent againat him he put an end to the power and life 
of the usurper, and was called on to assume the em^ 
pire by universal acclamation; this took place in the 
rainy season of 132 1. 

Ghdzl M^lik became King by the title of Ghiyis- 
ud-din Tughlak : his mother had been a. Hindu; and' 
he was a humane and able ruler. He transferred the 
Court to Tughlakibid, where the grandeur of the 
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palace still attracts the admiration of visitors. He 
sent his son. Juna, to re-conquer the Deccan, which 
had revolted from the empire ; and he himself pro- 
ceeded to Bengal which he completely settled. On 
his way back to Delhi he was met by Juna and died 
from the fall of a timber pavillion which had been 
erected for his reception, in the beginning of the year 

The contrivance of his death was always ascribed 
to Jund who succeeded to the empire by the title of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlak. Though possessed of 
unusual accomplishments he was neither successful 
in administering or in protecting the State. Having 
caused a famine by injudicious management at Delhi, 
he proposed to remove the suffering population to 
Deogir where he built a new fortified capital which he 
called DaulatSbSd. This scheme, and especially the 
manner of the execution led to frightful suffering and 
mortality among the people at large: nor were the 
higher ranks much more prosperous. Great numbers 
of Mughal chiefs had by this time become Muslims 
and acquired lands and offices in Hindustan and the 
Deccan, being known as Amiran-i-Jadid ; between 
whom and the older nobility great and bloody dissen- 
sions arose, Bengal became independant in 1340, 
and Karndtik in 1341. The example was followed in 
the heart of the Deccan in Gujardt, and in Sind. In 
1347 an adventurer named Hasan Gango founded a 
dynasty in what are now known as " the Nizam's do- 
mioions," which was called "Bihmani"and became the 
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root of four independent Muslim States, The empire 
seemed on the verge of dissolution when the able but 
perverse tyrant died of fever on a. campaign in Sind^ 
1351 A. D., and was succeeded by his cousin. Fire 
Tughlak, whom he had educated with a view to tbat 
event. 

Sultin Firoz reigned thirty-seven years, during, 
which he waa unable to recover any of ihe revolted ■ 
provinces ; but he was a just and beneficial adminis- 
trator of those which were left. He buiit mosques 
and colleges; and abandoned all the old cities of his-- 
predecessors for a new and extensive capital which 
extended from the plain of Indarpat on the south of 
the modern city of Shihjahiindbid to what is noW' 
known as the House of Hindu Rio on the northern, 
ridge. He also devoted attention to irrigation, and 
began the canal which has been completed by thc^ 
British Government as the "Western Jumna canal." 
He improved the financial administration, and abdi- 
cated in favour of his grandson, 1388 A, D., soon af- 
ter which he died at a great age. For the next tea 
years the empire was contended for by several mem- 
bers bf the Tughlak family ; but theircontentions and' 
their existence were alike terminated by the invasioD 
of the terrible Timur who on the day when he took 
the capital, massacred no less than three hundre4 
thousand prisoners. He retired from India in 1400$ 
but his house retained for some time a nominal s 
preraacy, under which the empire shrank to a few dis- 
tn'ct round Delhi which were ruled by a dynasty of 
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Sayyids founded by a military adventurer named 
Khizr Khan. In 1450 the last of these retired to Bu- 
ddun, leaving the metropolis in the hands of a native 
Muslim, of Afghan origin, named Bahlol Lodi, who 
had held power in the Panjab. 

At til is time the empire existed but in name, rulers 
of Afghan and Turki blood having partitioned the pro- 
vinces among themselves. The dwindled dimensions 
if the dominions ruled by the Sayyids were ridiculed 

the popular couplet, preserved by tradition. — 
Bidshdhi Shdh Alam 
Ai Dim tJ falam. 

But it is probable that this period of Muslim weak- 
ness was favourable to the Hindus who were never 
a^ain oppressed until the comparatively recent reign 
of Alamgfr, commonly called Aurangzeb. 

The reign of Sultan Bahlol was long and prosper- 
ous. He extended his dominions, especially to the 
east and south. He founded a city at Agra, and con- 
ciliated some of the Hindu chiefs. He was a temper- 
ate and courageous prince, and owed much of his suc- 
cess to a standing force of 20,000 Mughals. He died 
in I4>!9, and his tomb is still to be seen at Delhi. 
His son Sikandar succeeded. 

Sikandar Lodi transferred his capital to the neigh- 
bourhood of Agra, still marked by the name Sikan- 
dra ; his reign is chiefly remarkable as the period when 
Hindus first began the study of Persian, After a 
prosperous sway of over twenty years he died at Agra, 
and was succeeded by his own son VotKcA.'ta, va. 'Cs^.V'"**'^'*' 
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beginning of the year 1510 A. D., or 1517 according 
to Firishta. 

As the reign of Ibrihim is chiefly remarkab] e for the 
appearance in Hindustan of permanent Mughal con- 
quest it will be as well to examine briefly the changes 
that had taken place in the character and conduct of 
that people. 

The word "Mughal" is now applied by the peopl.? 
of India to all northern Muslims. In the days of which 
we have been speaking it meant a Tartar tribe from 
Eastern Turkistan who had lately adopted the creed 
of Islim and were becoming slowly civilised by inter- 
course with the people of Bokhara and Khorasan. 
The word had in it a sense of reproach ; even as in 
Europe the Goths, a grand race of conquerors, have 
bequeathed a name which, to this day, implies all that 
is rude and savage. Between the Chinese-iike barba- 
rians, who ravaged the Panjdb and^threatened Delhi in 
the days of Sultan Balban, and the tall luxurious war- 
riors whom we shall presently see overcome and ex- 
pelled by the natives of India, a great change had taken 
place. The new Mughals — or Turkomans, as they are 
sometimes called — had altered all their old character- 
istics; yet through Timur their present leader Bibar 
was descended from Chengiz; and his followers — 
could we have equal knowledge of their pedigrees — 
would doubtless in like manner be found Mughals. 

Mirza Zahir-ud-dfn Muhammad Babar was the grand- 
son of Timur's grandson: and, after many trials and 
adventures, had become the ruler of Kdbul and Kan- 
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dali.^r. In 1522 he began to plan the conquest of 
Hindustdn, so often attempted by his ancestors; and 
in 1525 he so far succeeded as to have gained posses- 
sion of Lahore where he could prepare for further 
conquest. The nominal power in Hindustan was still 
in the hands of Ibrihfm Lodi ; but he was immersed in 
the acquisition of money, and left the provinces of his 
empire to fare as they might in the hands of chiefs — 
mostly of Afghan blood like himself — who satisfied him 
with payment of tribute. Bengal and the Deccan, the 
Panjab and Gujarat, had become quite independent; 
various Hindu States had taken root in Rijputana from 
which little or no tribute was received. The pro- 
vinces actually under the authority of the Sultin are 
said to have yielded an annual revenue of a little more 
than four irors oi rupees; but they were ill-adminis- 
tered and the people were poor and discontented. 

The Pathdns were evidently weak in Hindustan 
when Babar advanced against them from Lahore. The 
Sultin came to meet him atthe head of a large collec- 
tion of untrained followers. But Ibrdhtm had few or 
no regular troops in his numerous host: and he was 
unable to compensate for the badness of his army by 
any ability or experience in himself. Bibar encounter- 
ed and defeated the native levies with a small but 
disciplined force, nearPinfpat, on Friday, 20th April, 
1526. The Sultin was killed fighting bravely to the 
last; and with him fell 15,000 of his followers. Babar 
went on to Delhi and Agra, and prepared to settle 
the country towards Gwalior and Jaunpur. I 
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CHAPTER III, 
From the conquest to the consolidation by Akbar. 

P'or Lhe next (our years the Mughals were occupied 
in figliting against the Rdjputs to the south and the 
Pathans to the cast. Babar died afith December, 1530, 
Emperor of all India from the Hindu Kush to the 
Vindhyas ; and was succeeded by his son Humdyiin 
Badshdh. What the state of the rest of the peninsula 
may have been we have no complete means of knowing. 
Tiie Deccan was divided into five Muslim kingdomj 
formed out of the Bahmani State about the time of the 
lowest ebb of the Empire in the 15th century A. D. 
There was one Hindu State, lhe remnant of the old 
kingdom of the Karnitik ; its capital was at Bijiyanagai 
on the Tungabhadra river, while the capitals of the 
other States were as follows: — 
The Ahmad Shdhi dynasty, at Ellichpur, in Berir, 
from 1484. 

The Adil ditto ,. Bijapur, do, ] 

The Nizim ditto „ Abmadnagar, do. 1490. 

The Kutab ditto ,, Golconda, do. 1513. 

The fifth Muslim State was formed of the wreck of' 
the Bdhmaiii kmgdom and continued to occupy the 
old capita! at Bidar. 

Coming north, we find that, at the end of the i4tli. 
century A. D., about the time when Timfir was wasu 



ing Hindustan, three kingdoms were formed in the 
west and centre, all by Muslim adventurers. These 
were, Gujardt and Ivhindesh — which subsisted about 
two hundred years till destroyed by Akbar — and 
Milwi— which become absorbed in Gujarit some 
forty years before the latter ceased to be an indepen- 
dent State. Passing onto the north-east we must 
not omit to mention the Rijput States, the fragments 
of the former federated Hindu system; these were 
Marwar — the house of the Rahtors whom we saw 
migrating from KanauJ at the first Muslim conquest, 
this is now the State of Jodhpur ;Mewilr — «owUdaipur 
— the State ruled by the famous Rdna Sanga : Amber 
— the Kachwaha State now known as Jaipur — ; and 
others such as Harioti, Kotah, Biindi, etc. Bengal was 
under a native Muslim King, named at the time — 
Nasrat Shah ; and the Panjib was awilderness, where 
the Afghans and native tribes fought and starved in 
barbarism. 

In many of these States — especially in those to the 
south — intercourse between Hindus and Muslims was 
arising out of the necessities of men inhabiting the 
same regions ; and a common speech was forming 
which was the same as that now known as " Hindus- 
tani" or Urdu, whose grammatical structure is Indian 
while all races of men by whom it is used contribute 
to the vocabulary. 

Such is the substance of what is recorded concerning 
the condition of the peninsula at the accession of 
Humayun. He was an easy prince personally bravi 
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but of mild and social character and hardly equal to 
the difficulties of hia situation. His first serious trouble 
was witli the Muslim Sultdn of Gujarit, who having 
conquered Milwa and assumed the power of control 
in regard to the kingdoms of Khindesh, Berar, and 
Ahmadnagar, was prepared to treat with insolence an 
application made by Humayun for the surrender of an 
accused person who had escaped from justice. The 
war which ensued is chiefly remarkable as the first 
recorded instance of the employment of European 
soldiers in Indian warfare; for in the army of Gujarit 
the artillery was commanded by a Stambuli Tdrk, and 
there was a contingent of 500 infantry provided by 
the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa, Notwithstanding 
these resoures the Sultan of Gujarit was worsted and 
driven to take refuge at Diu; but in the end Humdyun 
was obliged to retire without having effected anything 
of importance. 

The immediate cause of his return to Hindustdn 
was the rebellion of a native Pathan, named Farid, 
who was in charge of the fortress and district of Chu- 
ndr. This remarkable man belonged to the Sur clan 
of the Afghdns and had been in the service of Bdbar. 
But he had learned to despise the indolence and pride 
of the Mughals, being himself of great courage. He 
now assumed the title of SherKhin, and boldly defied 
the power of the Emperor, having made himself master 
of Beharandacquired considerable power in Bengal 
while the Emperor was away in Gujarit, In 1537 Hu- 
mdyiin left Agra and proceeded to act against Sber 



Khan; but. after a campaign of two years, in which 
the Emperor uuderwentmany reverses, he was obliged 
to return to Agra by the threatened rebellion of his 
brothers. Next year he returned to the Eastern 
Provinces to renew the war; but the Pathin leader 
completely out-generalled him ; and at last the 
Emperor was utterly defeated in an engagement 
on the bank of the Ganges, near Kanauj, 17th 
May, 1540. Hastily retraating on Agra he found that 
his brother, Mfrzi Kamran, was in open rebellion and 
held possession of the Panjab and Kabul ; and he de- 
termined to seek refuge in Sind. Here he wandered 
for two years in great distress and danger, from which 
he finally escaped to Persia, 

Sher KhSn now assumed the government with the 
title of Sher Shdh, his reign datingfrom 1540. Mfrzd 
Kamran retiring to Kibul, the Pathan leader took 
possession of the Panjdb, and to mark his sovereignty 
established his capital in Humiyun's new city, called 
Din Panah, in the plain of Indrapat near Delhi. Sher 
Shah made good use of his success. Though a devout 
Musaimin he never oppressed the Hindus ; the dis- 
putes of his Muslim followers he appeased with bene- 
volent energy ; he laboured day and night, "For it 
behoves the great," he said, " to be always active." 
Without entering into ail the details of his administra- 
tion we must notice that all the good afterwards effect- 
ed by the Emperor Akbar had its foundation and 
Example in that of this excellent ruler. Three royal 
[gads, with abundantSarais and police-posts, traversed 
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his dominions from one end to tlie other, beyond 
the boundaries of Hindustin ; the land revenue ■ 
strictly settled ; and the poor cultivators were strictly 
protected against spoliation. But this good time 
came to a speedy end ; Sher Sh^h met his death 
the siege of Kalinjar ; and he was succeeded by hii 
son, Islim Shdh, on the 22nd May, 1545. 

The new ruler had some of the ability of his father, 
but none of his goodness. Under him the old conteur 
tiousness of the Pathans revived; and the whole of 
his reign of nine years passed in fruitless dispute* 
Isldm Shih, Sur, died in November, 1 554 i his son y 
murdered by his uncle : fresh tumults ensued, To 
such weakness had the Pathan chiefs sunk that the 
armies of the Empire had to be entrusted to tlie com- 
mand of a Bania named Hemu. 

In the meantime the exiled Humiyiin had become 
the master of his rebellious brothers, Kamran was 
taken prisoner and deprived of sight. In January^ 
1555, having established a firm base of operations in 
Kandahar and Kabul, Hum^yiin entered the Panjdb at 
the head of 15,000 Turkoman horse. 

The Pathan Empire was divided among three 
brothers, one of whom Sikandar was in possession c 
the Panjdb. Driving this prince before him Huiniyiitt 
took Lahore, which he made a fresh base of warfare 
and sent on a strong detachment to occupy the fords 
of the Satlaj. When his preparations were complete 
he crossed that river with his main army and defeated 
the Pathins under Sikandar in the neighbourhood of 
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Umbdla, from whence he advanced rapidly on Delhi 
and Agra, and took both those cities. He fixed his 
court ill the fort of the Din Panah ; and here, on the 
26th January, 1556, he died, from the effects of an 
accident, in the forty-ninth year of his age, leaving the 
task of conquest to be completed by others. 

The heir to Mughal power was with the army 
in the Panjib. He was then a boy of thirteen ; the 
since famous Jalal-ud-din Akhar, born in Sind 
during his father's time of deepest trouble, 14th 
October, 1542. But the youth and inexperience of 
the young prince were supported by able officers, 
of whom the greatest was a Persian Turkoman, named 
Bairim Khin. At the time of Humayun's death this 
general was in command of the Mughal army at Kala- 
naur, near Amritsar, where Akhar was proclaimed 
Emperor, with Bairam for his A taiei and Prime Minister, 
On the side of the Pathins was an officer of equal 
distinction, the Hindu already mentioned. Hcmu, on 
hearing of the death of Humayiin, advanced from 
Bengal, where he had just quelled a formidable re- 
bellion, Gathering reinforcements as he marched he 
reached Delhi about the middle of the year ; it was 
evacuated by the Mughal garrison ; and Hemu pushed 
on to complete, as he hoped, the ruin ot the Invaders. 
The armies met on the storied plains about Panfpat ; 
and the Mughals prevailed after an obstinate conflict. 
Hema was captured and killed ; and the Path an re- 
sistance at once colapsed. The date of this victory 
is 5th November, 1556; which may therefore be held 
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to be the date of Akbar's actual accession. Adil Shah, 
the titular Emperor of the Pathin dynasty was soon' 
after killed in Bengal ; and Akbar was now nominal 
sovereign of all India north of the Narbadi. By reason 
of his tendiir years he was at first subject to the dic- 
tation of his Minister, who at once endeavoured to 
restore the administrative system of Slier Shih. But 
the boy had other friends, two of whom were ladies 
who had nursed and brought him up, and a third, hii 
foster-father, a distinguished soldier called Shams-ud' 
dfn Atka, who had saved HumSyun's life in the rout 
of Kanauj. Bairdm's stern and arbitrary manners had 
made him enemies who used these household influ' 
ences to discredit him with the young Emperor ; in 
1 558 he was driven into opposition, put in arrest, and 
recommended to retire to Mecca. He accordingly left 
Hindustan, and was assassinated while on his travels, 
by a private enemy, in January, 1561. 

In the meanwhile the young Emperor's power was, 
being slowly established. In 1557 Sikandar Sur was 
taken and pardoned: the complete pacification of the 
Panjab followed. Next year the fort of Gwalior was 
taken and the country south of Agra brought into 
order. In 1559 the territory of Jaunpur was wrested 
from the Pathans and the fort of Ranthambor from the 
Rdjputs. In 1560 Shams-ud-dfn Atka succeeded to 
the offices of the (alien Bairam, In 1561 an expedi- 
tion was sent into Milwi, where aPathar officer was 
in rebellion. The command was given to a young 
man, son of one of Akbar's old nurses, his father being 
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— as was believed — the late Emperor Humiydn. The 
name of this imperial bastard was Adhani Khdn, who 
succeeded in his task but offended the Emperor by 
cruelty to some of his female prisoners. 

Other Muslim chiefs were a!so displaying insolence; 
and the young Emperor had to take strong measures. 
Fresh trouble was first caused by the renewed violence 
of Adham Khdn, who murdered Shams-ud-din in the 
great hall of the palace on the night of the loth May, 
1563. The Emperor, who had gone to bed, came out 
in his dressing gown on hearing the disturbance: he 
immediately, unarmed as he was, grappled with the 
criminal; and in spite of the ties of blood allowed— 
perhaps ordered — his immediate execution. 

In the same year Akbar took the memorable step of Aibar 
marrying a Hindu princess, the daughter of RAjd Bihdri "'S^- 
Mall, the Kachwaha ruler of Amber, ancestor of the 
present ruler of Jaipur. From that moment the destiny 
of the Empire was fixed. The lady was permitted to 
maintain the rites of her religion in the palace, and her 
uncle and brother were appointed to posts of dignity 
and power in the public service. Akbar took other 
non-Muslims wives at later periods ; and it cannot be 
doubted that the influence of these ladies aided in 
forming those habits of toleration and benevolence 
towards the bulk of his subjects by which the rest of 
the reign was honourably distinguished. 

Soon after the first Hindu marriage two taxes were 
remitted which pressed heavily on the Hindus. One 
ras the tax levied on pilgrims to their holy places ; 
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the other was the j'asiiyd, or capitation-tax, which 
even the mildest Muslim rulers had hitherto imposed 
on those who declined to accept the creed o{ IsUm 

After the fall of the Adham Khdn his mother died, 
and the Emperor began to address himself seriously 
to the task of curbing — if necessary, punishing — the 
Muslim nobles. A conspiracy was set on foot by a 
Turkoman chief named Mtrzd Sharf-ud-dfn, who fled 
to Kdbul where Akbar's brother, Hakim, was ruling, 
nominally as Viceroy but with every intention of 
making himself independent. Before this aiTair could 
be settled some of the Uzbeg officers in Hindustan 
broke into rebellion which was suppressed by the 
Emperor's personal energy and daring. Hakim avail- 
ed himself of the opportunity to invade the Panjdb, 
but was defeated, and ultimately driven back to Kdbul, 
(November, 1566). 

At this period we first hear of the active employ- 
ment of one of Akbar's subsequent ministers, RAji 
Todar Mall, a Kshaltri by birth, and originally 
ployed in the revenue service under Sher Shdh. He 
was now about forty years of age ; and his being put 
in command of an army in Bengal is probably attribut- 
able to a politic desire on the part of the Emperor to 
guard against the danger of collusion between rebels 
and the Muslim leaders of his troops. Although the 
exceptional case of Hemu had already shown the pos- 
sibility of this employment of Hindu officers, it was 
now — for the first time — to form part of a systematic 
policy. 
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After the Emperor had concluded liis Panjab cam- 
paign he joined the eastern army, and complete suc- 
cess crowned the operations. The Uzbeg chiefs were 
conquered and — for the most part— treated lenientlyj 
some however, of the most unruly were put to death 
as an example for the future. 

Before the end of the year 1567 the Emperor had to 
make a new campaign, the object of which was the 
chastisement of the Rand of Udaipur, son of Bihar's 
opponent, the famous Rand Sanga. The prince re- 
tired to the shelter of his hills leaving his great fort of 
Chitor to be defended by his general, Jai Mall. In a 
night attack Akbar killed jai Mall ; and this almost 
impregnable place defended by a heroic RAjput garri- 
son of 8,000 men, being breached by mining, was 
stormed on the following day. This was at the end of 
February, 1568; and the doors of the principal gate 
were taken to the Fort of Agra where they may be 
seen to thisday: the statue of jai Mall, on his elephant 
wis also set up there by the admiring conqueror, and 
fragments of it are to be seen at Delhi whither it had 
been removed in later times. 

Nest year another great Rijput fortress — the fort of 
Ranthambor — was captured, and its chief treated 
kindly and provided for. The same year saw the 
foundation of the country-palace of Fatehpur-Sikri, 
about io miles south of Agra; and here, on the sist 
August, 1569, was born the Emperor's eldest son, Mfrzi 
Saltm, who ultimately succeeded to the empire ; his 
mother being the Amber princess whom Akbar had 
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espoused in 1562, 

The years 1570-1 were occupied in progresses 
of inspection extended to Ajmere, Nagore, and the 
Panjib: the land and its ruler had rest. 

In 1572 the affairs of Gujarat demanded attention ; 
that proviiico had been, as we saw, under a Muslim 
dynasty «gainst whom Humdyun had made a some- 
what fruitless war. The king of that day had been 
killed in an encounter with the Portuguese, his 
successors were unable to maintain order, and the 
country was used by some Mughal adventurers known 
as " the Mfrzds" whom Akbar for some time left alone 
till roused by reports of the sufferings of the people. 
He set out in September, accompanied by the uncle 
and the brother of hts Amber consort, afterwards dis- 
tinguished in his service as the Rijas M^n Singh and 
Bhagwan Das. Surat capitulated after a siege of 
more than seven weeks ; the Mfrzis were expelled ; 
the titular king surrendered his crown to the Emperor; 
and order was, for the time, restored in Gujai^t, 
About this time also the rebel Sharff-ud-d(n was cap- 
tured, after he had held out for about ten years. 
Gujardt was at once put in charge of Todar Mall, who 
made a settlement of the land revenue and redressed 
the grievances of the oppressed agriculturists. 

The Emperor had scarcely returned to Agra before 
his presence was required by a fresh rebellion in 
Bengal. The rains were at their height; but the 
Emperor availed himself of the season to embark his 
forces in boats and make his way to the scene by the 



Jamna and Ganges. Tlie war lasted for some- 
time, and Akbar's attention was called to other 
quarters. His general and many of his troops 
succumbed to the climate; and it was not till 1576, 
that the rebel chiefs was finally killed and peace 
restored. 

The rebellion had been raised in the interests of 
the surviving members of the Sur dynasty. With its 
suppression their hopes and cause were utterly des- 
troyed; Behar and Bengal were incorporated; and 
the Empire was consolidated from the Himalaya to 
the Vindhya, and from sea to sea. Henceforth the 
history of India under Akbar is, mainly, a history of 
peace and progress. The Emperor's Muslim preju- 
dices were weakened, for good and all, by intercourse 
with the Hindus and with the Christian missionaries 
\fho began to make their appearance at Court. A 
sort of Academy was founded, of which Abul Fazl and 
his brother shaikh Faizi were leading members. 
Fatehpur-Sikri became the Emperor's favourite dwell- 
ing-place, in which an apartment was provided for 
philosophical controversy. The reforms instituted ii 
revenue-administration by Sher Shah were completed 
and universally introduced by Todar Mall. A few 
great Turkoman nobles continued to hold office ; but 
most of the higher posts were conferred upon native 
Muslims and Hindus: and the evils due to Mughal 
indolence mitigated which had once attracted the c 
temptuous observation of Sher Khdn while yet an obs- 
cure adventurer. The great chiefs were still rewarded. 
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by jaigirs of land : but an earnest attempt was made 
to form the main military force out of a body of train- 
ed troops regularly commanded and paid. The year 
1576, is the high-water mark of the Mughal Empire. 




CHAPTER IV. 



Akbar's Reign. 

Hitherto we have seen Akbar mainly as a warrior. 
The rest of the story will deal with him as a states- 
man and reformer. The internal impulses to lead 
him to enter on this course have been already noted ; 
some influence was now to come from without. 

Soon after the settlement of Gujardt intercourse 
between the Court and the coast became easy and 
frequent. From Surat and from Goa the Christian 
Padres began to visit Hindustdn. In another quarter 
also was arising a new source of change. In 1575, 
the Turks of Rum — or European Turkey — obtained 
great successes in Persia ; and the Shiah King of that 
country was killed and his throne occupied by a 
Sunni. The Persians had always been Shiahs ; and a 
number of their darvesh class had also imbibed more 
heretical opinions in the direction of complete denial 
of IsUm, Such men were neither favourers of the 
new ruler nor likely to be favoured by him ; and the 
fame of Akbar's liberality drew many of them to Hin- 
dustan. Akbar soon began to show a positive hosti- 
lity to the stricter forms of his religion. In this he was 
supported by Abul Fazl, a Persian whom he had taken 
into his friendship and his service ; this accomplished 
man was indeed a Muslim by birth, but had rejected the 
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law of the Koran. The Emperor was also diposed to 
study the science and philosophy of the Pandits; and 
anxious above all to show gratitude to Heaven forthe 
gifts and good fortune he enjoyed by making hia 
people happy. 

In the year 1577, the name oE the prophet ceased to^ 
appear on the coins of the Emperor; Muslims ^ 
exhorted to shave their beards ; when two of them met 
theywerenot to exchange the"Saiam alaikum^hai 
one was to say "^//Wjw Akbar" and the other answer 
"Jilli Jalalahu." Reform was proceeding fast, per- 
haps too fast. Stiil there remained, almost to the last, 
occasional war to wage and rebellions to suppress, 
though the Emperor did not conduct these expeditions 
in person as heretofore. Bhagwan Das and Mdn Singh 
were sent against the Rajputs of Udaipur, whom they 
overthrew in a bloody battle taking two of their strong 
places. The Emperor himself visited Milwi in 1577, 
while a new outbreak in Gujarat was put down without 
his presence being required. After this he remained 
for about two years, in peace and quiet, at Fatehpur*., 
Sikri, and it was during that period that the question 
of his supremacy in religion was debated and, ultimate- 
ly, determined. On the side of the old-fashioned be- 
lievers the old arguments were used, such as the friends 
of any established creed are ever ready to bring forward. 
Against these the Emperor's party could only urge that 
his habits of study and meditation had given him an 
unusual insight into the relations of Church and State; 
and that, being such a monarch as he was, the good of 
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people required that he shouldlead their opinio 
addition to the favour shown to Br^hmanical doctrines 
and to the opinions of the exiled Persians, the doctrine; 
of the Christian missionaries had by this come under 
distinction and priests, of some of whom the 
are on record, joined in the debates at Fatehpur and 
were thought by Abul Fazl to have the better of the 
Maul vis. 

At length, in September, 15S0, an instrument ap- 
peared in which the leading men on all sides agreed '"/'i 
to accept Aiibaras s.mujlahid — or Chief Doctor — and 
to obey all his precepts (not being in opposition to 
the Koran) on pain of excommunication. His power 
was now generally acknowledged, from Pes hd war to 
Chittagong, and from the foot of the Bhutid Hills to 
the shores of Cambay and the Runn of Cutch. In 
Kabul alone his authority was impaired by the disobe- 
dience of his brother. In spiritual matters the covenant 
of 15S0 had not the same effect as the similar decree 
of the English convocation of fifty years earlier. In 
England — whatever might be the temporary prepon- 
derance of the Crown — Parliament had existed formore 
than two centuries, and could not be ignored : what 
therefore Parliament did not confirm and register might 
be merely a passing freak of despotism ; but whatever 
was so recorded could not lapse by effect of time, or 
pass away otherwise than by deliberate repeal and 
abolition. But such an agreement as that made by 
the doctors of Akbar's time was only of value so long 
as Akbar cared to enforce it. .\s a matter of actual 
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fact it was never enforced, Neither Hindus nor Mus 
lims of standing were willing to acknowledge Akbar'i 
supremacy by joining his Academy which therefore 
continued a mere Court-society of a few of his per- 
sonal friends. 

Foremost among these — after Abul Fad and 
brother Faizi — was a Brihman named Mahesh Das, 
on whom had been bestowed the title "Riji Bir B«l, 
Kahrdi," He was a scholar and a sayer of good 
things, some of which are still current : the rest of 
the short list contains no names that are known to 
history: some of them doubtless obtained employment; 
but the Hindus and Muslims who adhered to their old 
creeds continued to retain the highest" posts, showing- 
that Akbar looked to fitness and merit rather than toi 
compliance with his personal views. His religion 
was a mixture of all the systems known to him, and 
it only lasted as long as his life. 

In 1581, Hakim invaded the Panjib, but was finally' 
expelled ; on his submission he was allowed to resui 
the Government of Kabul, He died in 1585, and w 
succeeded by Riji M^n Singh. In the meantime there 
had been fresh revolts in Bengal and Orissa, which 
were put down by Todar Mall and other officers ol 
whom one may be noticed as the Khdn Mirzi, son of 
the former minister Bairim, who had become a favour- 
ite with the Emperor and showed ability in war. He 
was next sent to deal with fresh trouble in Gujarit, 
where the king who was mentioned as abdicating in 
favour of the Empire was endeavouring to recover his 
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throne. The Khdn Azim was successful, and was 
rewarded with the title of Khan-i-Khanan. About this 
time the Province of Badakshin, to the North of Kabul, 
was permanently lost; and R^ja Bir Bui, with many 
followers, was killed hy the Hill-men of the Yusufzai 
countr)'. This took place in Fehruary, 15S6 ; but the 
Emperor obtained compensation in the following two 
years by the conquest of Kashmfr which has ever 
since remained attached to the Indian empire. Early 
in 1588, Min Singh was disgraced, and his posts 
and estates in the Panjab were transferred to other 
officers. In the following year Akbar lost two of his 
best friends by death, whilst he was travelling in 
Kashmfr and Kabul. Rdjis Todar Mall and Bhagwan 
Das died before the end of 1589, leaving behind them 
great fame and glory. 

Next came an .-itteropt upon the Nizim Shah of 
Ahmadnagar, whose brother Akbar was disposed to 
support in his claim to the throne. In 1592, this man 
obtained peaceful possession ; but on his death, within 
three years, the Emperor was once more led to inter- 
fere. He sent two armies to make from different sides 
an attack on the capital ; while a third army operated 
in Orissa under MAn Sin^h who had been restored to 
favour. The Emperor remained in the northern pro- 
vinces, chiefly in Kashmir. A short and successful 
campaign was made by the Khan Khinan, in Sind, 
where a chief named Jani Beg had rebelled: he was 
easily conquered and was taken into the imperial 
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Thus Akbar had maintained his power by a combi- 
nation of firmness and generosity : and had withdrawn 
himself more and more from the rough work of warfare 
as the officers whom he had trained became capable 
and were such as he could trust. In civil matters he 
began to take very great interest; the land-revenue 
was now settled, on humane and equitable principles 
which have for the most part been recognized ever 
since ; the currency was thoroughly organised ; books 
of instruction were translated from Sanskrit and 
the European languages; and a great work was com- 
menced, under the care of Abul Fazl, which was to be 
at once a History, a Gazetteer, and a summary of law 
and doctrine: this was the famous AiiarHama, oi 
which the Ain-Akbari was part. 

By the end of 1596 the war in Ahmadnagar had 
spread to the whole of the Deccan, and the state of 
affairs appeared so serious that Akbar found it ne 
saryto proceed in person to the scene. At first he 
endeavoured to atrange matters through Abul Fazl; 
but the efficiency of the armies was impaired by such 
serious dissensions, and the rank of some of the dis- 
putants was so high — including the Khan Khdnan and 
the Emperor's son Mfrza Danyil — that Akbar felt that 
his own presence was the only hope. About this time 
Faizi bad died at Lahore, a loss severely felt by the 
Emperor. Then had come a severe famine in which 
all the efforts of the Government had been without 
avail to prevent cruel suffering and tragic scenes, 
Then the Emperor met with an accident in hunting 



which nearly cost him his life, and from which he suf- 
fered illness and conHnement for more than a month. 
Atl these annoyances combined to render him willing 
to quit a scene where he had enjoyed so much and 
lost so much. In the middle of 1599 he arrived on the 
banks of the Narbada r here he received the news that 
his son, Murad, was dead, a premature victim to his 
own excesses. About the same time Salfm, the 
Crown-prince, began that course of disrespect and 
misconduct in which he persisted almost to the end 
of the reign. 

But the news of the Emperor's approach encouraged 
his servants and caused dissension among his ene- 
mies. Chind Blbt, the heroic lady who had been Re- 
gent of the Niz.lm Shdhi State since her husband's 
death in 1595, was kiUed in a sedition; but the 
murderers were unable to carry on the defence of 
Ahmadnagar which was taken by the Khdn Kh^nan 
before the end of the year. Akbar now turned to 
Khindesh, and after taking the strong fort of AsCrgarh 
made over the province to his son Danyil in whose 
honour he ordered that it should in future be called 
"Dandes": and in the year 1600 returned to Fateh- 
pur, where an inscription on one side of the Buland 
Darwaza still records these events. 

Some desultory fighting continued in the Deccan ; 
but all the Emperor's energies were required in Hin- 
dustan where Salfm had thrown off all appearance of 
respect and had availed himself of his father's absence 
to. seize the fort of AIIahdb4d and all the local treasure. 
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There had been a growing hatred of Abul Fail in hi) 
mind, for he regarded that virtuous minister as oat 
who kept walch upon his wickedness, which the pniiCQ 
now proceeded to complete by causing him to be mur» 
dered. This took place in August, 1602, as th« 
minister was returning from his work in the Deccan. 
The Emperor grieved sore for the loss of this faithful 
councellor and friend; but he was spared the pain o£ 
knowing that the blow had come from the hand of h!c 
eldest son : this was only known by Salfm's own ad- 
mission after Akbar's death. 

That prince went on his path of misconduct. He 
was a slave to opium, he ill-treated the members of 
his own family so that his wife took poison and killed 
herself. At last, finding that his father was in failing 
health, he resolved to repair to the capital ; and an 
inscription in the palace at Agra still commemorates 
his reconciliation with the Emperor and his recogni. 
tion as heir-apparent. In April, 1604, Danyildied; 
and the Emperor began to sink under all these 
trouble coming at the end of a long career of labour 
and fatigue. In the middle of September, 1605, he 
took to his bed; and the courts of the palace begun 
to be filled with intrigue and ploL Min Singh and. 
another leading noble proposed to set aside SaUm; 
and procure the succession for his son Sultio Khusrii; 
but to this the chiefs of the Mughal parly objected. 
On hearing of what was going on the Emperor sent 
for Saltm and the principal chiefs of all parties; then 
addressing them with a prayer for pardon if he had 
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ever offended or failed in his duty, he bade them 
acknowledge Salfm as his successgr and gird him 
with his favourite sabre. Soon after these things had 
been done Akbar expired, in the 50th year of his 
reign. 

For the reasons which have been already noted 
neither the length of Akbar's reign, nor the greatness 
and benevolence of his character naade amends for 
the want of a permanent system. Nevertheless many 
of his institutions — some borrowed from Sher Sh4h — 
had the good fortune to suit themselves to the people 
and to preserve their vitality by virtue of their merit. 
The ideas of toleration and kindness to the people ; 
the settlement of the receipts of the landholders and 
their payments to the State, never died and are now 
realised by Akbar's remote successors. 

Before the close of Akbar's reign progress had been 
made towards uniting the various regions of India in 
one empire. The power of the Government came at 
last to be acknowledged in no less than fourteen Su.dais 
or Provinces, which are enumerated in the Akbarnama, 
with their limits and the total of their revenue, as 
these things stood in the 40th year of the reign, after 
the subjugation of Sind, Kashmir, Gujarat and — nomi- 
nally — of Khdndesh. The total revenues are stated 
at about ten hfors, the bulk of which was derived 
from land-revenue, with some small miscellaneous 
items. Akbar, as already stated, abolished the pil- 
grim-tax and the jasiyd; but he aJso struck off 
fifty-eight minor taxes. The land-revenue proceeded 
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upon the idea that the actual tiller of the soil was the 
owner and maiguzar, the State being entitled to the 
surplus produce after the maigu.sar had paid his ex^ 
penses with a margin of profit as remuneration for hla 
labour. The way in which Todar Malt endeavoured to' 
secure this was by having all the land measured, and 
rating it, according to its powers, so that — as nea 
might be — one-thirdof the estimated produce shoulcf. 
go to the State. The British Government is now be- 
lieved to take no more than about one ninth of the pro- 
duce of theland; but it has other sources of reve 
which were not open in those days. 

The administration of justice was also carefully 
arranged;the lawof Isiim applied to criminal trials, 
and was enforced by district Courts in which the Kazi 
stated the law and the Judge pronounced the sen 
tence. But it was ordered that civil cases between 
Hindus should be decided by Brithmans, which was 
the same thing as providing for the administration of' 
Hindu law. The British system is similar in principle. 

Alcbar endeavoured to arbitrate fairly between the 
great classes of his subjects; for whilst he prohibited 
the Musalmans from insulting or ill-treating the Hin^ 
dus, he at the same time forbade the latter to prac-' 
tise customs andrites offensive to humanity. 

His army consisted of archers and matchlockmen, 
with horsemen under the command of maiisabdars, 
chiefs who ranked according to the nominal number of ■ 
their followers. But the young gentleman of rank and- 
fortune were encouraged to take service as ahdis, or 
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single cavaliers, who enjoyed privileges and advan- 
tages not allowed to the common soldiers. There 
were camels aud elephants, for riding of officers and 
conveyance of baggage and light guns ; and there 
w^as also some heavy artillery which was not often 
moved. 

These, and other particulars, are recorded by Abul 
Fazl in the Akbarnama ; and the book also contains 
much kindly and interesting observation upon the 
manners and condition of the people. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and Aaran^zeb. 

The three great principles o( Akbar's reign had 
been: — 

I. Revenue Administrations just and regular; 
3. Employment of natives ; 
3. Religious toleration. 

His son as we have already partly perceived was 
not the man to carry out any part of this system that 
required personal attention ; yet it must be inferred 
that the principles of Akbar were not actively violated, 
since we hear nothing of such violation and we find 
that the Empire continued to enjoy prosperity and 
peace. 

Akbar died on the night of the 15-16 October (old 
style) 1605, The first thing that Salfm did afterclosing 
his father's eyes was to assure M5n Singh and Khusru 
of his forgiveness for their attempts to set him aside, 
and to fix a day for his coronation : the ceremony took 
place without delay, and is commemorated by an 
inscription in the Delhi-gate of the fort of Agra. The 
control of the household was given to a Kdbuli Pathdo, 
named Muhabat Kh^n, who had been in Sallm'sbody' 
guard. The new Emperor took the title of Sh£h 
Jahingir. Other officials were appointed and Bir, or 
Nar, Singh, the murderer of Abul Fazl, was rewarded 
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with a mansab of 3,000, third rank in the Mughal 
peerage. 

At the time of his accession the Emperor was in his 
thirty-sixth year ; and was inclined to indolence ; 
moreover he had contracted habits of excessive drink- 
ing and use of opium. He published a sort of charter, 
consisting of twelve ordinances, some of which were 
benevolent, some childish, and all idle for want of 
regular application : he also expressly renewed the 
exemption of Hindus from special taxation. In other 
matters he was content to let things go on of them- 
selves. 

Before six months were over SultAn Khusrii had 
departed without leave, and proceeded to the Fanjib 
with the intention of raising a revolt, Jalii^ngfr was 
constrained to cast aside his sloth and hasten in pur- 
suit of his rebellious son. lie came up with him on 
the banks of the Chenab, near Govindwal ; and after 
& short action Khusru was taken and imprisoned. 

On returning to Agra the Emperor sent out two ex- 
peditions ; one headed by Muhabat Khan to Udaipur, 
a country that was never quiet ; the other, under the 
nominal command of his son Sultan Parviz, to com- 
plete the pacification of tlie Deccan, In this region, 
however, the policy of the Empire wars stoutly resisted 
by a chief of Abyssinian origin, Malik Ambar, who 
had been in the service of the Nizim Shahi dynasty, 
and was now in fact ruler of Ahmadnagar and the 
surrounding country. Milik Ambar met the Imperial 
armies in the field ; he won the support of the people 
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by good Government; it was the work of years t»' 
gain any permanent advantage over him. In Udai> 
pur the Government was more successful ; for, al- 
though Muhabat Kh^n was baffled by the R^jputa^ 
Sultin Khurram, another of the Emperor's son, 
brought the Rind to reason, and induced him to 
send his son to Court. The dates of this reign are 
confused ; but these transactions occupied the first 
six years, during which also the Emperor espoused 
his last and best-loved wife, the widow of a rebellious 
Path^n. He at the same time took her father and 
brother into his service, in which the latter waa 
thenceforth known as Asaf Khin ; and with these 
two for his advisers he was able to lead — for the most 
part — that life of idleness and self-indulgence which 
he preferred to any other. Minor rebellions occurr- 
ed from time to time, especially among the Pathins 
of Bengal ; the only serious attempt lo destroy the 
family influence of Nur Jahdn — so was the new Em- 
press called — was made by Muhabat in the latter 
part of the reign. Khurram likewise — who was 
honoured with the title of ShSh Jalian after his success 
in the Udaipur war — began to give trouble. 

At last occurred the crisis. In the seventeenth 
year of his reign the Emperor, afflicted with chronic 
asthma and prematurely aged by a life of intemper- 
ance, was making a tour in ihe PanjAb. The state of 
his health, if it did not threaten immediate danger, 
was such as to cause expectations of a vacancy on 
the throne at no very distant time- Shah Jah^a 
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had, for the tims at least, reduced the obstinate 
Ambar to submission ; and Khusru having lately died 
he naturally aspired to the succession as due both 
to his birth and merit. Parviz however was the 
father's favourite ; while the Empress desired to 
secure the prize for the third of the princes, Sultdn 
Shdhrj'ar, to whom she had married the daughter of 
her first marriage. Asaf Khin sided with his sister, 
while Mubabat seemed to lean towards Parviz. Such 
was the state of parties when the Emperor came 
down from Kashmir in 1622 to pass the cold season 
at Lahore. -ShSh Jahdn went into open rebellion, but 
Mahabat, who was sent against him, drove him into 
the Deccan where he contracted an alliance with 
his late enemy, Malik Ambar. Mahabat, returning 
to the Panjib, put the Emperor into a sort of respect- 
ful restraint and carried him towards KSbut. 

After some unimportant transactions the Emperor 
recovered his liberty, and returned to Hindustan 
escorted by his Rdjput kinsmen and the A/icfis of his 
body guard. Mahabat was pardoned and sent against 
Shih JahSn, but instead of fighting him he made 
friends ; and the prince and he were in camp together, 
near Poona, when the news came of the Emperor's 
demise, Parviz was already dead ; and Jahangfr 
foilowed his favourite son to the tomb on 28th October, 
1827. Under his somewhat negligent rule the country 
had gone back from the prosperity that it enjoyed 
under Akbar. Nevertheless, there had been little or 
no war within the limits of Hindustin at least ; and 
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the Europeans who visited the country have much to 
say of the magnificence of the Court and the polite 
manners of the nobility. Negligence, rather than 
actual oppression, was the evil of the reign : it is 
particularly noticed that the revenues were framed to 
contractors who were extortionate in their demands. 

Immediately on the Emperor's death his widow set 
up her Bon-in-law as successor to the throne. Her 
brother, Asaf, pretended to support her, but he felt 
that Shdh }ahAi\ and Mahabat, the best and ablest of 
the leaders, would be the most likely to gain the day. 
He therefore summoned them to Court; and on their 
arrival put Shiihryar to death and proclaimed Shith 
Jahcin. The Empress was respectfully invited to 
retire ;,and she went into private life at Lahore where 
she died nearly twenty years later and was buried by 
the side of her husband in a costly tomb of which the 
substance is stdl to be seen there. 

Shdh Jah^n assumed the Empire 4th February, 1628; 
and ruled for many years in splendour and prosperity. 
His reign, however, was not at any time free from 
trouble, some due to rebellion, some to his own ambi- 
tion. By blood he was more Hindu than Mughal, his 
mother and grandmother having both been ladies of the 
RAjput "family of Marwar. His wife was daughter oP 
Asaf KhSn, the brother of the widow of Jah^ngfr, and 
he contii'ued to trust his affairs to his father-in-law. 

The beginning of his reign was disturbed by the 
rebellion of a Pathdn officer named Kh;iii Jahin Lodi, 
whose cause was taken up by the Nizdm ShSh of 
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Abmadnagar: after fifteen months of pursuit and 
battle the rebel was killed, fighting desperately to 
the last. This was in January, 1631; when the 
Deccan was being afflicted by a long and terrible 
famine. The Imperialist forces then turned against 
the Niz^m Shdh, who was vanquished and his kingdom 
annexed to the Empire. About the same time the 
Emperor sent an army against the Portuguese who 
had established themselves at Hughli near the principal 
mouth of the Ganges. After a siege of some months 
the town was stormed, when all the Europeans 
who escaped the sword were sent as prisoners to 
Agra, where the tombs of some of their priests are 
still in existence. During these events the Emperor 
had resided at Burh^npur, where he lost his 
wife but her remains were carried to Agra and interr- 
ed in the famous Taj Bibi ka Rauza, which has ever 
since continued to be one of the wonders of the world. 
In 1633 the Emperor returned to Agra, where he 
built the beautiful marble palace and mosque in the 
Fort. In 1633 he proceeded to the PanjSb and spent 
part of the next two years in Kashmir, making his 
winter quarters at Lahore. In 1634 Muhabat Kh^n 
died, at the head of the armies in the Deccan ; his son 
was advanced iu the service and became, in due time. 
Governor of Kilbul. SultSn Aurangzeb was sent into 
Bundelkhand which he partially subdued. The year 
1636 was occupied with the pacificationof the Deccan. 
A part of the Nizam's territory was given to Bijapur 
which became a tributary kingdom: the year closed 
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with a campaign In Tibet. In 1637 Kandahdr, whicki 
had been taken by Persia, was ceded to the EmperoT, 
by the Governor, Ali MardEtn Khfin: lie joined thft 
Court at Lahore, andhis skill as an architect and EngU 
neer was welcome to Ihe Emperor who was devoted 
to such pursuits. The Persian noble was made 
Mansabdar of the 1st class, and employed in makin 
a canal to Delhi and in building the splendid pala( 
of which a great part still remains. He was also made 
Viceroy of the Panjib, where he constructed the Rdvi 
canal which has been completed and extended by the 
British Government. 

On the loth November, 164 1, died the prime minister 
Asaf Khdn, leaving an enormous fortune. In the 
following year Kandahar, which had been retaken 
by the Persians, began to be the object of 
operations which exhausted the resources of 
the Empire for the next four years and ende4' 
in complete failure. Kandahir was never recovered 
by India till our own time, when it was occupied, but 
afterwards made over to the Amfr Adur Rahmdn. In 
1643, Aurangzeb professed a wish to retire from 
public life, but the Emperor refused permission, llttta 
knowing what was to be the 
able and ambitious son. 

A campaign in Badakshin and Baikh followed, iij 
which Sultdn Murad, another of the Emperor's sons,' 
was completely unsuccessful, though seconded by All 
Marddn. In 1646, the Emperor replaced them by 
his new Minister, Allami Sad UWah, vjho somewhat 
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retrieved the position, Aiirangzeb next took the 
command, but was compelied to a disastrous retreat. 
Fresh attempts on Kandahdr and another campaign 
in Tibet contributed nothing, either to the glory of 
the Emperor or to the increase of his dominions. 

In the beginning of 1653, Aurangzeb was sent into 
the Deccan where he retrieved any loss of reputation 
that he may have incurred in his northern wars. He 
conquered the KutabShahi Kingdom of Golconda, and 
attached to himself the only capable servant of that 
State, the famous Mir Jumli, It was about this time 
that he first began to conceive the idea of obtaining 
the throne, which appeared destined for his elder 
brother, D^ra Shiko. This prince was his father's 
favourite ; and, as the eldest son, might naturally be 
regarded as the heir-apparent. But his position was 
weakened by his character: for he was not only 
haughty and presumptuous in manner, but had especi- 
ally alienated the Musalmin leaders of society by 
freedom of opinion and open patronage of Christians 
and Hindus. 

In April, 1656, the Emperor lost his able and up- 
right servant Sad b'flah ; and a year afterwards Alf 
Mardin also died, and was buried at Lahore. Soon 
after the Emperor himself became seriously indispos- 
ed ; and the unpopular Dari at once seized all the 
power of the State. His crafty brother, Aurangzeb, 
was still in the Deccan; the other sons, Shujd and 
Murad, were in distant commands, one in Bengal, the 
other in Gujarit; but were both raeve ij\«^?Ki,te.-\wwv^' 
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warriors of little political importance. On bearing of 
the illness of tfieir father tliese two princes adronoed 
towards Agra, each at the bead of an nnny:whilfl 
Aunuigzeb also moved up, more slowly, as waiting o 
events. Hard, on his part, was not idle. He senft 
Riji Jaswant Singh, with orders to oppose Murad anct 
— if possible — prevent Aurangzeb from joining faU 
forces : at the same time despatching an army, andi 
bis son Suliiman Shiko, to hold in check Sultin 
Shu}a, who was advancing from the side of Bengali 
this force was accompanied by another Hindu lUjI 
Jai Singh, the ruler of Amber. Shujd was surprise 
and put to flight; but this apparent success only 
turned to the profit of Aurangzeb from whose path i 
removed a rival. 

In April, 1658, having joined Murad at Ujjain, 
Aurangzeb encountered Jaswant Singh, whom he com- 
pletely defeated ; and the two brothers marched 
straight for Agra. They were met, just after crossing 
the Cham bal at Dholpur; and a battle ensued in 
which Udri was defeated. He fled to the PanjAb, andi 
Aurangzeb entered Agra and put his father into cap- 
tivity in his palace. This occurred on the 9th June,, 
1658, and is the virtual end of the reign of Shilr 
Jahin. 

He was a prince of grave but splendid habits. I: 
spite of the glories of his Court and the magnifjcencc 
of his buildings and public works and his constant 
wars, left a vast accumulation of treasure — inch 
the famous peacock-throne in his palace at Delhi. He; 



was thus obliged to submit his people to heavy taxa- 
tion ; and thf revenue rose to twenty-three krors, 
double thai realised by Akbar, Besides this Shah 
Jahin obtained large sums by forced gifts, fines and 
forfeitures. Yet the country was not unprosperous. 
He continued the revenue -system of Todar Mall in 
Hindustin and extended it into the Deccan. He em- 
ployed many Hindu Officers in high posts; and was 
extolled, even in the time of his son, for Justice and 
care of his people. A European, who spent several 
years in India during his reign, says that he ruled less 
like a king over his subjects than like a father over 
his family. His fall must be attributed to his losing 
bis best advisers, and his own health, at the same 
time. 

The first care of Aurangzeb on obtaining power 
was to send in pursuit of Dird, After many painful 
wanderings, the hapless prince was captured in 
Sind, and taken to Delhi. Loaded with chains he 
was slowly paraded on an elephant through the 
streets where he had lately ridden as master; and on 
29th August, i65q, he was beheaded in prison. On 
the 28th May, his brother, having put the dissolute 
Murad into close arrest at Gwalior, was crowned by 
the title of Alamgir. He at once abolished all rem- 
nants of Akbar's minor reforms and also many of the 
taxes that had been imposed by Sh;lh Jahdn, adopting 
in his own person and family, a life of simplicity and 
saving. 

Sliah Jahdn continued to reside in the palace of 
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of the Deccan by Rijd Jai Singh. In 1664, Sivajf was 
again at war with Bijapur; and Jai Singh took the 
opportunity of entering his territories with a strong 
force. The convention of Purandhar ensued, by virtue 
of which Sivajf acknowledged his dependence on^j* 
Emperor and consented to appear at Court, after ji^| 
ing the Mughals in attacking Bijapur. '^| 

Aurangzeb, however, who trusted no one, was faf 
from treating the MardthA chief in the only way by 
which he could possibly have been made a good s 
ject. After a brief experience of Mughal inso]« 
Sivaji made his escape from Court, and returned'l 
the life of adventure which he loved so well. In 1670^ 
the Emperor sent an army against him, hut the Mari- 
this attacked and defeated it with loss of men and 
of reputation : after which they overran the provi 
of Khandesh. About the same time appeared S 
other danger, and a new symptom of the grow 
strength of the Hindus. This was the rising of some 
fanatics in the Panjab, calling themselves Satni 
occupying the town and district of Nirow^l, they dro) 
away the men of the Government and advanced will 
thirty miles of Delhi. They were at length subddi 
by the Emperor's personal exertions. 

Ail this time the strength and boldness of SiJ 
were increasing daily while the Emperor was 
tentionally helping him by growing severity ag 
his Hindu subjects. The Ex-Emperor Shdh Jai 
had died in the last days of 1666 ; and there was d 
no one left to advise the bigoted ruler, excfei 
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fojdjai Singh who was usually absent from Court, 
either on military expeditions or in the business 
of his own dominions. The Hindus were not yet 
exactly persecuted; but they were made, in various 
ways, to feel that ihey were out of favour. They 
ceased to find employment in the public service, after 
the death of Jaswant Singh in 1678: and about the 
same time the jaetya was re-imposed. We have seen 
how Akbar had dispensed with this odious tax, which 
had not been restored by his immediate successors. 
But now, when Aurangzeb had repealed so many 
of the taxes of Shdh Jahin, while maintaining large 
and costly armies, it seemed necessary to seek some 
further source of income; and the return to a Hindu 
poll-tax was at once the simplest and the most attrac- 
tive to a bigoted Muslim. Disturbances arose, even 
in Delhi itself, and were not quelled without loss of 
life and — what was worse — permanent estrangement 
of the sovereign from the vast majority of his subjects. 
Temper thus excited caused excess on both sides. 
The Emperor endeavoured to seize Jaswant's sons that 
they might be brought up as Muslims : and the atten- 
dants of the young Rdjas only saved them by the 
sacrifice- of their own lives, fighting to the death while 
the lads made their escape. Men were then sent into 
Marwar, to look for them, who raised a general rebel- 
lion and warfare. The Emperor's armies laid waste 
the country, and razed the principal temple of Jodhpur 
to the ground whence they brought away the idols. 
A similar outrage was committed at Udaipur, where 
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twenty Hindus were killed in the defence of their 
shrines and images. Many other temples were des- 
troyed, in Benares and in Bengal ; and a great mosque 
was erected at the holy city of Mathura, on the site 
of the great temple of Keshava Deo, itself built upon 
the foundations of an earlier Buddhist convent. The 
Rijput resistance was borne down ; but not before 
the territories of Jodhpur and Udaipur had been 
exposed to al! the fury of a licentious soldiery: the loyal- 
ty of the Hindus was lost for ever ; and even one of 
the Emperor's own sons, Sultin Akbar, joined them 
in opposition to his father. 

Meanwhile Sivaji had been maturing his strength 
by various enterprises, mostly at the expense of his 
Muslim neighbours of Bijapuc and Golconda; but 
he died, 5th April, 1680, justas he seemed to be stand- 
ing forth as the champion of Hinduism against IsUm 
as represented by the Emperor. Sivajf was only about 
fifty-four years of age, but was worn-out by his owo 
exertions; the Emperor rejoiced at his death, while he 
paid due tribute to his genius. " While I," he said, 
" have been destroying the old kingdoms of India 
this man alone has had the fortune to create a new 
State." That State now measured 48,000 square 
miles, or about the area of England, with numerous 
strong piaces and an army of 60,000 men actuated by 
common piety and patriotism, combined with a desire 
for the blood and plunder of their enemies. The for- 
mation of this State forms a critical point In the Hib-. 
tory of India; it was hastened by the short-sigfatfld 
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policy of the Emperor in destroying the remaining 
Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan, In 1683, he left 
Hindustdn, for the last time; and his camp and army 
were on the most lavish scale. The jasiyi was now 
imposed on all the Hindu population south of the 
Narbadi; Bijapurwas taken in i685, and has remain- 
ed a splendid deserted city ever since. The Adil 
Shihi dynasty had been great as builders ; and their 
mosques and monuments remain to this day. The 
fall of Golconda soon followed ; and in 16S7, Aurangzeb 
appeared to have reduced the whole peninsula of India 
into subjection to his Empire: but it was really from 
this date that the fall of that Empire began. In i689, 
he captured and put to death the son and successor of 
Sivaji ; but by so doing he by no means subdued the 
enmity of the Marithis. Falling back on the strong 
fortress of Jinjiri (or R^jgirij in the Karndtik, they 
increased the activity of their plundering expeditions; 
and, when the Emperor sent armies to besiege their 
fortress, held out for ten years, capitulating at last, and 
then re-appearing in another direction. All this time 
the Emperor — now become an old man — was full of 
various troubles, He could not trust any one ; so sus- 
picious was his nature and so strong his remembrance 
of what he had done to his father that he turned 
against his faithful and obedient eldest son, Sultin 
Muazim, whom he at last arrested and put into con- 
finement. In 1690, he sent forth an army under Sultdn 
Aztm, his second son, and another under a Turkoman 
general, ennobled with the title of Firoz Jang. 
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But figliting the active Marathas was like beating 
the air ; put to flight one day they re-appeared on the 
morrow; and whenever they could find a detached 
party escorting treasure or a convoy of provisions 
they would fall upon it unawares. At the same time 
there were disturbances in Hindustan ; the Rijputs 
were in open hostility : and a fresh tribe of Hindus 
began to give trouble, the Jits of Bhartpur. to becomei 
so famous in after years. Sultin Muazim was 
leased from arrest and sent against them about the 
end of 1691, and a temporary success followed, But 
in the Deccan al! went from bad to worse. In 1695, 
Sultdn Azim misconducted Himself and was sent in 
honourable exile to Kibul : in the same year a sudden 
flood swept away the Emperor's standing camp with 
great loss of property and life, Sitdra was besieged' 
and taken, i6gS, the army being under the command 
of Azfm who had been pardoned and recalled from 
Kibul. But no permanent success could be gained. 
In 1704, the Emperor's health began to fail and he 
retired to take rest at Ahmadnagar where he passed his 
few remaining years. Azim now began intriguing to 
take Muazim's place as heir to the throne ; the latter 
being absent, in Azfm's former place at Kibui. On 
the morning of Friday, 21st February, 1707, the 
Emperor passed away, praying and telling his beads to 
the last. He left a great name which upon an 
impartial study of his conduct will be seen to be liable 
to some considerable drawbacks. He was brave in 
war, energetic and industrious in civil administration^ 
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but his reign was marked, throughout, by obstinacy, 
and by want of judgment. Worst of all, he was quite 
unscruplous in the means by which he sought to gain 
his ends ; and though not by nature cruel was want- 
ing in love of mankind and the spirit of pity which 
ought always to animate the great. He professed 
economy; but the taxation greatly increased; and 
in one part of his reign he is said to have had a larger 
revenue than what is now raised by the British 
Government, though the scarcity of money was then so 
much greater than now that one rupee would bring 
more in Aurangzeb's time than two rupees would now, 
when there is so much more of it in the country. 
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and by 1708 there had been eight successive Gurus, 
or Head teachers who had departed more and more 
from the original scheme. The Musalmdns had perse- 
cuted the Sikhs, or "disciples," as the followers 
of the Gurus were beginning to be called; and 
persecution had made them warlike adversaries of 
IsUm. The tenth Guru was named Govind Singh, 
who was killed by a fanatical Path^n in the year 
under notice. But he had before his death given so 
much strength and coherence to the military organi- 
sation of his followers that they had determined to 
have no more priestly Gurus, but to take arms in 
defence of their holy book, the Granlh Sahib. In 
1709, they crossed the Jamna and drove the officers 
of the Government out of Saharanpur. Driven back 
in their tarn, by the Pathans of JaiSlibdd, they crossed 
over into the Jfilandhar Du^b, where they v 
again attacked by the Muslims: but the only effect 
was to spread their bands over the Panj^b, where 
they robbed and burned for eightor nine months, 
many bad characters who were not Sikhs taking the 
opportunity to commit crimes against peace and 
order. The Emperor was away in Rajputina; but 
he lost no time in conciliating the Rdjis there by 
promises of full concession to all their demands. He 
then turned his whole attention to the disturbances 
in the Panjdb, which had by this time reached the 
walls of Delhi. Beatir.g the Sikhs at Shahdara he 
drove them back slowly upon Sirmur; and there they 
were besieged by his General in the fort of Lohgarb: 
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their leader, Banda, escaped into the hilis; but the 
fort was taken and the rising temporarily suppressed. 
Nothing farther marlced the reign of Bahadur Shdh, 
who died at Lahore in February, 1712. Great confu- 
sion arose, in the midst of which Zulfikar came for- 
ward as king-maker, and after a short campaign, 
raised to the throne a son of the late Emperor's who 
took the title of Jahdndfir Shdh. After a disgraceful 
year this prince was deposed by two brothers, chiefs 
of the Barah Sayyids who put on the throne a grand- 
son of Bahadur's called Farukh Siyyar. Jahandarand 
his minister Zultikar, were killed, and the Sayyids 
began to administer the Empire in the name of their 
nominee. A new war took place in RijputAna which 
ended favourably to the Government; Ajit Singh, the 
Raj4 of Jodhpur — who was the head of the Rdjput 
resistance — made his submission and gave his daugh- 
ter to become the Emperor's wife. This bridal is re- 
markable as the first occasion of the appearance at 
Delhi of the British who were to be masters there 
before a hundred years were over. Being molested 
by the Mughal Viceroy in Bengal the Calcutta mer- 
chants sent a mission to seek redress from the Cen- 
tral Government: in the party was a surgeon named 
Hamilton, who cured the Emperor of a disorder which 
had formed an obstacle to the marriage. As a reward 
Mr. Hamilton obtained the orders for which the 
mission had beensentto pray. 

In the meantime the Mughal power had begun to 
break up in other directions. In the end of 1713, 
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the Deccan, where — though without any overt acts 
of rebellion — he gradually founded the independent 
kingdom which still exists in the country about 
Haidaribid. This took place in the middle of 1 724 f. 
his nephew's son, Kamr-ud-din Khin, taking his place* 
as Vazir at Delhi, 

The effects of the erection of the Deccan into a sepa-- 
rate State under so experienced a ruler, soon became 
evident. It was impossible entirely to evade fulfil- 
ment of the arrangement with the Marithds ; but 
they were persuaded to receive their payments from 
the Haidaribdd State and to abstain from interference 
in the collections : and this change made a great relief 
to the people, while the ro per cent, collection -fees ■ 
were also saved. Travel and traffic became safe: and 
for the rest of one life — now unhappily wearing out — ■ 
the people of the Deccan enjoyed a respite from the 
ills that were endured elsewhere. In Hindustdn the 
Emperor neglected his duties; the Mughal nobles 
became disobedient and hostile ; disorders multiplied ; 
and the hand of rapacity was stretched forth upon 
the weak and upon the poor. 

The Hindu part of the Deccan was at this time 
slipping out of the bands of the Sivajl dynasty. An 
able minister, named Biji Rio had — under the title 
of Peshwd — assumed virtual supremacy in the Mardthd 
State. In Oudh Saddat Khin, a Persian adventurer 
who had been sent there as Governor, was becom- 
ing an independent ruler; Bengal — always tending 
that way — had now become a separate State in 
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all but name, the Governorship being virtually here- 
ditary on condition of a fine being sent to Court on 
each succession ; Muhammad Khdn, Bangash, being 
driven from his poat in Malwd by the Peshwd, went 
to Fariikhib4d and founded a State on the borders 
of Rohillfhand ; Jai Singh was put in charge of Malwi 
but soon had to come to terms with the Marith^s. 
The Emperor was amusing himself with a hunting- 
party in the end of 1732, when news came that the 
PeshnS's army had passed through Maiwd and was 
approaching Agra. Relying upon the passive attitude 
of Chin KUich (the " Nizijn," as he was now called) 
they occupied the whole country between Ajmere 
and Gwalior: Agra, and Delhi itself, were in danger. 
Suddenly Saddat, the Persian, advancing from Oudh, 
marched up the valley of the Ganges and Jamna, 
gathering as he went the contingent of the Ban- 
gash. At Etdwa he defeated Malhdr RSo Holkar 
with great slaughter ; then, turning northward, he 
drove the advanced columns of the enemy down 
beyond Agra, and pursued them to Dholpur, whence 
the Peshwd by an adroit flank march, got behind 
Saidat's position and marched on Delhi: here, how- 
ever, he was nearly surrounded, and he was fain to 
retire after a fruitless demonstration : these operations 
lasted several years. 

In the middle of 1737 the Nizim at length abandoned 
his inactivity and set out for Delhi : but the Peshwd 
caught him on the way and drove him to take shelter 
in BhopJh There, having recourse to the old Mardthd 
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tactics, he stan'ed him intoa capkulatioi of wliich 
the result was the surrender o( all Central India. This 
took place In February, 1738. 

But all these minor disttubances were now to give 
wray to general disa&ter in which all the contending 
powers of Hindustan were to be involved and the way 
trodden down (or fresh Maiathi aggression. In the 
same month that saw the Nizam's capitulation to the 
Martlhis, news came to Delhi that Xadir Shih, the 
usurpingrulerof Persia, had entered the Panjib and 
was advancing upon Delhi. The Mnghalshad to sink 
their differences in sight of this new misfortune: bat 
it has never been quite certain that Sa^dat, the Persian 
governor of Oudh, was not secretly in collusion with 
his fellow countrymen. He advanced to meet them 
at Karnil but was taken prisoner in a petty skirmish 
in which the Turkoman commander ofthe Mughals was 
overthrown and killed while attempting a rescue which 
was not perhaps desired. The Nizam then appeared 
with negotiations which were apparently frustrated by 
Sa^dat. Then the Emperor Muhammad came into the 
camp of the invader and sued (or peace. Nadfr was 
courteous; but declared that, now that he had come 
so far, he could not return without visiting the famous 
city of Delhi. The visit was fatal : on a sudden quarrel 
the Persian troops were allowed to bum half the 
city and to slaughter the inhabitants for ten hours, A 
heavy ransom was then extorted in thii most severe 
and methodical manner: and the Persians retired, at 
the end of May, bearing with them more than a 



hundred krors of treasure and the famous peacock- 
throne of Shihjahan, 

In 1740 the old Nizam remained at Delhi, relieved 
by death from the rivalry of the crafty Saddat. His 
son, Nasir Jang, successfully resisted Marathi en- 
croachments, and the Peshwi dying in 1741 some- 
what distracted their efforts, Ajmere, too, was reco- 
vered and put in charge of Jai Singh. Towards the end 
of 1741 theNizdm found himself able to leave Delhi 
and return to his own dominions: his eldest son, GhS- 
ei-ud-din, remained at Court. In 1743 Rijd JaJ Singh 
died, and his death was a serious loss to the decaying 
Empire. In 1744-5 Rohilkhand became independent 
under a converted Hindu named Alf Muhammad whom 
chance made chief of the tribe of Afghans, called 
Rohillis, after whom the province was now named. 
Kibut and Kandahdr were annexed to Persia. In 
1 747, however, Nadfr was assassinated; and his power 
in these last named regions tell into the hands of one 
of his officer, Ahmad Khan originally called "Abdali" 
but whose dynasty was ultimately known as Durdfii, 
and gave rise to the branch which still rules at Kan- 
dahar and I^bul. In the beginning of 1748 he 
thought to imitate his former master by an attack 
on Delhi, but he met with a stout resistance in 
the neighbourhood of Karndl where so many 
such battles have been fought. Ahmad retired with 
such plunder as he had collected in the Panjab and 
Delhi, for that time, was saved. But the excite- 
ment killed the Emperor who fell off his tKio'a.e. 
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1 fit and . 



on hearing of tlie death of hi 
Kamr-uJ-(lin, who had been 
The date is about iGth April, 



expired 
commander-in-chief 
killed in the action. 
1748. 

While these tragic events were destroying thi 
very framework of society in Hindustan, the Deccan 
was becoming the theatre on which new sets ob 
foreigners were beginning to take part. On the igth 
June, 1748, the old Nizam died at Burhdnpur; and 
his power in the Deccan became a subject of conten- 
tion between his son Nasfr Jang and his grandsott 
Muzaffar: the cause of the former being espoused by- 
the English of Madras while the French at Pondicherry 
supported the latter, Nasfr Jang prevailed over hia 
nephew whom he took prisoner and kept in close 
arrest: and, finding the French, under Dupteijc, a 
more active and imposing people than the English, 
was well disposed to make friends with them. Bui 
they attacked him in ignorance of his intentions: he 
was killed in a tumult that ensued, and the govern- 
ment of the Deccan reverted to his captive nephew. 
He. in turn, was killed in battle against some tur- 
bulent feudatories, 1751; upon which the ^omi^a^ 
power at Haidar^b^d was conferred upon another 
uncle, named Saldbat Jang, under the dictation of a' 
French officer, the Marquis de Bussy, 

Meanwhile Sultan Ahmad, having repulsed his name- 
sake, the Afghan leader, and having fjecome Emperor 
in the room of his father by the title of Ahmad Shih, 
made over the government to Safdar Jang, of Oudh, 
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son of the deceased Saidat. This minister became 
involved in a struggle with the Rohillds who invaded 
his territories and were only expelled by the aid 
of the Mardtha forces and the Jats from Bhartpur. 
In the Panjab the Afghdn leader had re-appeared 
and compelled Mfr Manu — son of the late Kamr-ud- 
din — to acknowledge him as his master. Safdar 
Jang's administration was now thoroughly discredited ; 
be was dismissed and his office was transferred, to the 
Turkoman Ghiz(-ud-dfn, one of the old Nizim's sons. 
On hearing of the disputes in his family, however, 
Ghazf withdrew to the Deccan, leaving his office 
in the hands of his nephew, ShdhAb-ud-dfn, gener- 
ally known as Ghazt-ud-din Sani. In 1752 a struggle 
broke out between this young minister and Safdar 
Jang, who raised a revolt in the following year. At 
the same time the Marithds overran Gujarit and 
Rijputina. Then the Jits joined in the strife ; the 
Emperor siding against his minister was deposed and 
thrown into prison ; and an elderly descendant of 
Aurangzeb was placed upon the throne with the title 
of Alamgir the second. This was 5th June, 1 754. 

.■\hmad, the Afghan, hearing of these things, resolv- 
ed to interfere. Safdar Jang aud Mir Manu being dead, 
there was no one to lead the Mughals ; and when, in 
1757, the AfghAns appeared before Delhi, the king- 
making Ghizl found that he had no one on whom he 
could rely. The capital was again entered and given 
up to plunder, as in the days of Nadir Shdh ; numbers 
of Hindus were slaughtered as they were celebrating 
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the Z?;ai(4/i near Mathura: and when the Afghans 
departed in the end of 1757, a Pathin named Najtb 
Khin was left in charge of the palace and person of 
the Emperor. As soon as they were gone, however, 
Ghizl drove Najlb away, and established a reign of 
terror in the capital. The heir-apparent fled for his 
life ; the Emperor — a harmless devotee — was murdered 
by the ruthless Ghizf*; and the Afghin leader, return- 
ing onf e more to Delhi, found the murderer fied and 
the throne without an occupant. 

The MarSthds power was now the only coherent 
political force; and Ghdzi is believed to have conceived 
the idea of using it as means of recovering his position. 
Led by Sheodasheo Rio they moved on Delhi at the 
head of a large and splendid host. No longer the 
active light horsemen who scoured the country with 
their long lances, they had begun to assume Mughal 
manners, and to use regular infantry. After marching 
as far as Pdnlpat they were encountered by the Afghans 
near that town and completely defeated on the 13-14 
January, 1761. Having established a regency at 
Delhi the Afghan leader departed to his own country. 
The heir-apparent, who had taken refuge with the 
Nawib of Oudh, was proclaimed Emperor under the 
title of Shdh Alam ; and once more was realised the 
old saying: — 

Badsh&hi Hh&h Alam 
Az Dim ta Palam. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The British in Bengal and Madras. 

ftnthority in India was now entirely broken up. 
From Kabul to the Satlaj the Afghins held a nominal 
siVay which was soon disturbed by the growing power 
of the Sikhs. Oudh and Behar were under the son of 
Safdar Jang, a young leader entitled Shujd-ud-daula. 
Rohilkhand was held by the RohillSs; the province 
oE Agra had been occupied by the Jits under their 
chief Sura] Mall ; Bengal was under the new dynasty 
of Aii Vardi Khdn ; the RS.}ks of Mewar, Marwar, 
Jaipur, etc., ruled in the lands between Delhi and 
Mdlwd. The whole of Central India was attached to 
the Peshwi's Government which also ruled a part of 
the southern region. In the centre of the Deccan was 
the Niz5m controlled by Bussy, the French agent. 
On the eastern coast a new ruler had appeared, called 
the Nawab of the Karndtik, whose seat of Government 
was at Arcot, but the French and English settlements 
on the coast were within the limits of his jurisdiction. 

Hindustan became a prey to lawlessness, or anar- 
chy ; and the events of historic interest were, for 
many years, confined to Bengal and the Karnitik ; 
for the Peshwi's power had been, for the time, 
exhausted by the defeat of his grand army at Pdnfpat ; 
and the MarSthis were, for some time, too weak 
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and worn out to renew their attempts upon their 
neighbours : they had also become divided among 
themselves, some chiefs accepting the rule of the 
Peshwd, others imitating his example and setting up 
on their own account. Their neighbour and chief 
opponent, the Nizdm, has been already mentioned as 
subject to French influence ; but this was much 
weakened, in 1754, when DupJeix, the great ruler of 
Pondicherry, was recalled to Europe and peace was 
made with the English at Madras. Bussy's position 
at Haidardbdd was much weakened ; and he was 
obliged to use some force in order to maintain any 
influence over the Nizdm ; iu 1756 also he had to 
undertake a campaign for the recovery of the province 
of Ganjam which had revolted; and this was fortunate 
for the British who had by that time got into mortal 
peril in Bengal. 

It has been already observed that All Vardi Khdn 
had founded an independent dynasty in Bengal where 
the British held a position that had been authorised 
by Imperial Jirmans. In the reign of Farukh Siyyar 
the gratitude of the Delhi Government for the cure 
of the Emperor by Mr. Hamilton had led to the 
issue of orders for the Company of British merchants 
enjoying the zaminddrfs of thirty-seven mauzas in 
Bengal, with exemption from customs and transit 
dues, When All Vardi died, in 1754, his successor, 
Sir5j-ud-dauld, was a young and headstrong youth 
attacked the British settlement on some flimsy 
i; and having first plundered the factory at 



Kisimbazir and imprisoned the British agents there, 
the Nawdb marched on Calcutta, where the mer- 
chants had established themselves on the Hughii, 
The town consisted of two parts ; the native city 
which was open and easily occupied, and the factory, 
where the firitish lived, which was smaller and more 
capable of defence. In June, 1756, while Bussy was 
engaged with the Nizam, Calcutta was taken and the 
Factory besieged and forced to surrender i many of 
its British defenders being smothered in a prison, 
much too small for their numbers, in which they had 
been connned by the Nawib's people. Free, for the 
moment, from anxiety on their own account, the 
Madras authorities sent up a force to Bengal, under the 
command of the celebrated Colonel Clive (Sabit Jang). 
After corrupting some of the Naw^b's officials Clive 
marched on Murshiddbid, and was opposed by the 
Nawib on the field of Plassy. One of the Nawab's 
principal generals remained inactive ; the British 
soldiers were bold and well-led ; and the Nawib was 
defeated and put to flight, on the 23rd June, 1757, 
exactly twelve months after the taking of Calcutta. 
The treacherous general was made Nawab, by the title 
ol Mir Jafar, Vif^eroy of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
Clive at the same time assumed the presidentship as 
by unanimous acclamation, which was some time after- 
wards confirmed by orders from London, Presently 
he was startled by news that the French had com- 
pletely recovered their influence at the Courts of 
Haidardb^d and the KarnStik, that they had now 
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(April, 1758) taken the British fort at Cuddalore, and 
that they were in full march upon Madras. But the 
garrison there made a stout defence, being finally 
relieved by the British fleet ; and this gave time for the 
arrival in GanjAm of a strong force from Bengal under 
Colonel Forde who at once engaged the French 
there and drove them from the Province. The effect 
was instantaneous. Lally, the new French general, 
retreated to Pondicherry, and the Nizim (from whose 
Court Bussy had been recalled by Lally}, at once threw 
himself into the British interest. Lally, who had de- 
clared his determination to expel the British from Im 
once more advanced upon Madras. He endeavoured, 
on the road, to capture the fort of KSnchivaram ; 
here he met with no success ; he then proceeded to 
attack Madras, in the last days of 1758, but after a 
siege of two months was fain to retire, and all hopes 
of prevailing over the British decayed from that day 
the first symptom had been the change of the Nizam's 
politics ; next came mutiny and desertion among the 
troops. A fleet which brought supplies of men and 
money was so roughly handled by the ships of the 
British that the commanding admiral thought it best 
to sail away to the Mauritius; in November, 1759, 
Vandavasu was taken by Colonel Coote; Lally at- 
tempting to recover the place was defeated, 22nd 
January, 1760, with the loss of twenty-four guns and 
a train of stores, Bussy being taken prisoner. In the 
course of the next three months all the remaining 
strong places of the French were taken ; when the 
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progress of the English arms was suddenly checked 
by the appearance of a new enemy who was destined 
to trouble the south of India for more than twenty 
years to come. 

This M'as Haidar All whom a successful career of 
adventure had brought to the control cff Mysore, a 
Hindu State which had arisen in the south-west on the 
ruins of the ancient kingdom of Vijayanagar, Being 
applied to by the French, Haidar agreed to send a 
force to their assistance. With this assistance, Lally 
determined to defend Pondicherry and keep open his 
communications with the surrounding country until — 
as he had hoped — the French fleet should come to 
bis reSief. But the energy of the British Officers 
was great; all his attacks upon the besieging forces 
proved unsuccessful; the British invading Mysore 
deprived Lally of aid from that quarter; Haidar was 
himself in danger and glad to escape to Seringapatam ; 
the French ships never appeared. After a siege of 
of more than five months' duration the town surren- 
dered to Colonel Coote, i6ih January, 1761, about 
the time of the overthrow of the Mar^thds at Pinipat. 

Coote returned to Bengal to find an equally warlike 
state of things in that country. When, in 1758, the 
heir-apparent fled from Delhi he had — as already 
stated — been at first received by the Nawdfa of Oudh, 
son to Safdar Jang and claiming to be Vazir of the 
Empire. He also appealed to Colonel Clive in 
Calcutta, and from his Government received a sum of 
money and a respectful message. On assuming the 
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title of Emperor, in succession to his murdered father, 
he confirmed the Naw^b, Shuji-ud-daala, in the dig- 
nity of Vazir and marched upon Patni. Mir Jafar 
sent to Oilcutta to request aid ; and a campaign 
ensued which lasted until March, 1761, when the 
Emperor was beaten at Suan in spite of the aid ren- 
dered him by a party of French soldiers under M. 
Law; the British being seconded by Kasini All Khin, 
whom they had made Nawdb in the room of Mfr Jafar. 
The titular sovereign was treated with respect and 
assigned a residence at PatnA with a handsome 
revenue. By this time Clive had left the country and 
his successor at Calcutta, Mr. Vansittart, was the 
supporter of the new Nawib, Kisim All; he accord- 
ingly took advantage of Colonel Coote's return from 
the south to displace Colonel Carnac the conqueror of 
Suan. 

KSsim All was not a soldier by nature; though a man 
of line manners he was cold and vindictive. He quar- 
relled with Coote, and dismissed Shdh Alam to his Vazir 
in Oudh. Carnac escorted His Majesty to the frontier 
and was charged by him to lay before the Calcutta 
Council a proposal to restore the Empire, for which 
service the British Company should be rewarded by 
the i)jOT(iMi or revenue-management of the province. 
The ofTer was, for the moment, rejected; but it increased 
Kslsim's irritation. Then came further quarrels; 
and in 1763 the Nawab crowned his offences by 
massacring all the Europeans at Patnd. 

The Council now resolved on deposing Kasim Ali 
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and restoring Mir Jafar. But, in order to carry out 
this design, it was first necessary to conquer Kasini : 
and as he was a man of great ability he iiad prepared 
for resistance by raising a large and well-disciplined 
army. The consequence was one of the most severe 
campaigns that the British had ever had in India, To 
add to their anxieties there was a mutiny among tiie 
sepoys ; but it was quelled by the new commander, 
Major Munro ; and he then proceeded to attack Kdsim, 
who had been joined by the Nawib-Vazir and the 
Emperor Sh^h Alam, The decisive encounter took 
place at Buxdr, 23rd October, 1764 ; allies were defeat- 
ed;, and next day the Emperor came over to the 
British camp. On this occasion the British chiefs did 
not reject the renewed offer of the Diwiini, though 
without pledging themselves to an immediate restora- 
tion. The Emperor was settled at AUahabdd, some 
of the surrounding districts being assigned for his 
support, together with a portion of the Bengal revenues 
which was to be paid to him in cash. The Oudh 
Viceroy retired, for the time to Rohilkhand ; 
and Holkar who bad brought up a Marithi force to 
his support, was driven across the river Jamna. 

The administration of Hindustfin was now parcelled 
out among various Musalmdn Chiefs, professing 
obedience to the Empire ; Najib, the Pathdn nominee 
of Ahmad the Durani, held the districts of Delhi and 
Agra, with a son of Shah Alam's as titular Regent : 
Rohilkhand was under the sway of Rdhmat Kh.-in, 
called Hajcz, or Protector for the sons of Alt 
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Muhammad who was now dead : the Nawib of Oudh 
was allowed to return and hold some of the Central 
Du3b, in addition to his proper charge, as Viceroy cf 
the Emperor, All weie so far united that they desired 
to keep out the Silths, Jits, and Mardthds. The state 
of affairs was dependent on the pleasure of the 
British, whom the grant of the Diwdnthad now made 
virtually masters of affairs. 

Clive had by this time resumed the office of Presi- 
dent in Calcutta; and by his ability and stern justice 
was well fitted to preserve peace and restore some 
appearance of order to the afflicted people of 
Hindustan. "The British," says a Muslim writer of 
the period, " had now control of the whole of the 
conquered provinces; but they did not slay or 
plunder, nor did the landholders or pensioners find 
reason to complain." How great was the need 
of some such action may be learned from another 
writing of the time. " The land was torn by civil 
war and groaned under every species of domestic 
confusion. Villainy was practised in every form ; all 
law and religion were trodden under foot: the bonds 
of private friendship and connection, as of society 
and government, were broken ; and every indi 
dual, as if amidst a forest of wild beasts, could rely 
upon nothing but the strength of his own arrti. 
When, in the security of modern civilisation, we are 
tempted to blame the intrusion of British power 
India, we ought to consider the misery from which it 
relieved the people only a century ago. 
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Meanwhile the Deccan seemed at first almost 
equally tranquil. The power of Haidar All continued 
to grow and extend itself in the south ; the Nizim 
and the Mardthis held each other in check; and the 
British established a third settlement at Bombay. 
But, in 1766, the peace of the Deccan was disturbed 
by an alliance between Haidar and the Nizim, who 
suddenly fell upon the British with 42,000 cavalry, 
28,000 infantry and a hundred guns ; but they were 
defeated by Colonel Smith with the loss of nearly all 
their cannon. Another force, under Colonel Peach, 
marched upon Haidaribid, and the Niz^m deserting 
the alliance, entered into an engagement with the 
British authorities of Madras. Haidar now prepared 
for war : but Colonel Smith withstood him for a time 
with success. At length Haidar prevailed and 
extorted from Madras a treaty which was anything 
but favourable to British interests. 

Haidar now turned against the Mardtha confederacy: 
but met with less success; he was besieged in his 
capital, Seringapatam, and had to purchase peace by 
heavy payments to the Marithas in money and in 
territory, 1772. His anger at the failure of the British 
to stand by him on this occasion created a desire 
for revenge which he was able to gratify ten years 
later, though it led in the end to the ruin of the State 
that he had founded. Flushed with success, the Mardthi 
Darbar now resumed its projects on Hindustan, But 
before noticing their doings there we must look at 
what had been going on at AUahabid and Delhi, 
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In 1764, the Jats had been emboldened to attack' 
the small dominion that still remained to the Cen- 
tral Government. Najlb-ud-dauU, as the minister at 
Delhi was now entitled, defended his possessions 
with spirit, and the Jdts were repulsed with the l 
of their chief, the famous Surdj Mall. His successor, 
however, held his own at Bhartpur; betook into his 
service the French adventurer, called by the natives 
Shamru Gardi, who commanded a brigade of trained 
infantry with field-guns with which he had served 
under Kdsim All in the war with the British; and the 
Jdt dominions extended from Alwar to Agra, with 
annual revenue of two iron. The Sikhs of the Pj 
jib also began to assume a threatening aspect; and 
in 17G7, Ahmad, the Afghan leader, resolved lo strike 
another blow for IsUm. Entering the Panjdb at the 
head of a powerful army, he chastised the insolence 
of the Sikhs, and — before retiring — addressed the Na- 
wab-Vazir a letter of severe rebuke for his neglect of 
the cause of the Mughal Empire. 

Immediately after this the Mardthds re-appeared. 
Their advanced columns were headed by two chiefs 
who had escaped from the slaughter of Pdnipat ; and 
who, after playing great parts in Indian history, were 
to be the founders of great States which continue in 
existence in our own days. These were Tijkaj f Holkar 
and Mahad^jf Sindhia; the former a favourite officer 
of the deceased Malhir Rao and, like him, friendly to 
the Path.'ins, the latter a natural son of Ranojf Sindhia 
whose hostility to all Muslims he had inherited. 
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The first result was that Holkar assisted Najfb in 
checking the Jits and obtaining a footing in the 
Upper Diiab. Soon after this Najfb died, leaving a 
reputation for virtue and energy unusual among the 
degenerate Muslim nobles of his time. The Mard- 
this occupied Delhi, making Zabita Khin, Najlb's 
son, minister in his room. 

The Emperor was by this time determined to return 
to his capital; and as the arrangement suited the 
MarSthd policy, he set out in spite of the remon- 
strances of the British authorities. Conceiving them- 
selves freed from all their former obligations by this 
action, they stopped the payment of his annuity, and 
took possession of the districts assigned for his sup- 
port >vhich they soon after made over to the Nawib 
of Oudh. So Shih Alam returned to Delhi in 
December, 1771 ; and the Marith^ troops being pre- 
sently withdrawn for operations in the Deccan, he 
enjoyed a momentary independence. 

The first use that the Emperor made of his new 
position was to attack the Rohillds whom he suspected 
of dealings with the Mardthis. By the intervention 
of the British a treaty was Concluded, in virtue of 
which the Rohillds engaged to pay the Nawdfa-Vazir a 
sum of forty lakhs' for excluding the Mardthas from 
Rohilkhand. The districts of AlJahibdd and Kora 
were made over to the Nawdb, and the British 
promised him the support of a body of troops in the 
event of future necessity. 

The Government of Bengal — which had by this time 
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irli^ »'«§ crtaied Gcnreraor-GeDefal oi British Iz^da is 
1773. H^ ioasnA afiaiis in gieai oisoider. 2 
dtiicit 5o tib^ rerentse and two ol the kaab^g 
tivt: ^tateM&tn awahisg trial <m chaises ol isaladmi- 
B7hlT2iiiQn. With aJ] the energy c^ his gieai charac- 
ter be &et to work ; the fioafices were put in order : 
the native officials were tried — the trial esdia^ in an 
a4::quitta] ; and measures were taken for the redress 
of ailairs in the south, where the Madras Goremment 
bad got into serious difficulties. The first troohies, 
however, arose on the side of Bombav, where the Bri- 
tish authorities had become entangled in Maxitha 
politics. In 1772, a dispute arose at Poona, over the 
succession to the Peshwaship which was claimed by 
Raghuba, uncle to the last possessor of the office — an 
office equivalent to the headship of the whole Maritha 
confederacy. It was on this occasion that Sindhia 
and Holkar returned from Hindustin, as mentioned 
above ; and Raghuba proceeded to employ his force 
in ill-managed attempts against the Nizam and Haidar, 
in which he utterly failed. Indignant at the loss of 
men and territory thus caused, the Darbar brought 
forward a son of the late Peshwa who was at once 
recognised ; and Raghuba turned for aid to the Council 
at Bombay. This was promised, on condition of the 
cession of Salsette and Bassein, which being delayed 
the British summarily proceeded to occupy those 
places. Colonel Keating was sent with 3,000 men to 
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aid in the restoration ofRaghuba; and he defeated 
the army of the Darbar in 1775, and drove it in hasty 
retreat across the Narbada. 

While these things were going on in the Deccan, 
the Bengal army had been engaged in a manner wliich 
long continued to furnish grounds of reproach against 
Mr, Hastings. The Nawab Shujii-ud-dauii, failing to 
obtain payment of the forty lakhs promised by the 
Rohillis, resolved to attack them, and demanded the 
fulfilment of the British guarantee of support. Aided 
by a column under Colonel Champion, the Nawdb 
invaded the province of Rohilkhand, in 1 774. He was 
opposed by Rihmat the Protector, but Rdhmat was 
overcome and killed in the decisive battle of Katra, 
and Rohilkhand was annexed to the Nawdb's dominion. 

Six months later the Government at Calcutta 
underwent a great and deplorable change. Three 
councillors were sent out from England who, from the 
first, united in opposition to all the measures of the 
Governor-General; and as he had, by law, only one 
vote, this opposition was enough to cripple most of 
his action and lay up a store of future trouble. 

The leader of the opposition was Mr. Philip Francis, 
who was a man of more ability than virtue, and who 
secretly aspired to the post of Governor-General held 
by Hastings. One of the first opportunities that 
presented itself for obstruction arose out of the state of 
aSairs in Bombay. By the use of his majority in the 
Council Francis was enabled to dissolve the alliance 
between Ragbuba and the Bombay Government. But 
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the arrogance of the Darbarwfls too much ; and Fruncis. 
was by no means inclined to restore Salsette and 
Bassein. A compromise ensued, known as the treaty 
of Purandhar ; but it was negatived by the Bombay 
Council under subsequent orders from London ; and in 
1 778, the war began again. A force of 4,000 men was 
sent to attack the Darbar in Poona ; but it was badly 
conducted and ended in the discreditable convention of 
Warigam by which Colonel Carnac, who directed 
the operations, abandoned Raghuba and surrendered 
all the acquisitions made since I77.1- 

By this time however Mr. Francis had been deprived 
by death of his majority; and Hastings, no longer 
controlled by opposition, lost no time in sending 
a force to retrieve the evils caused by Carnac's mis- 
conduct. It consisted of less than 5,000 men, under 
General Goddard, who marched across the whole 
breadth of India, and reached Surat in safety in 1779. 
Here he was met by Raghuba and joined by the 
Giekwilr — the ruler of Gujardt— after which he captured 
AhmaddbSd and dispersed an army of 20,000 
Marithis brought against him by Holkar and Sindhia. 

About this time arrived news of the outbreak of 
war between France and England; Pondicherry was 
taken and the Madras Council sent a force to the 
Malabar Coast to attack Mah^, another French town, 
This roused Haidar, who had long waited an oppor- 
tunity of dealing them a blow: he informed the Madras 
authorities that he should support the French; and, 
the Darbar of Poona eagerly embracing his quarrel, 
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preparations were made for a combined attack upon 
the British in Southern India. 

Never was a ruler exposed to more anxiety than 
Hastings. He could expect no aid from the King of 
England who was at war with France and with his 
revolted colonies in America. He had sent almost his 
last troops to Bombay; he was without allies; his 
treasury was empty; he still had Francis onhishands, 
liable to find him again at the head of a majority. But 
Hastings never despaired. Provoking Francis to a 
duel he shot him through the body and drove him home 
to England a broken and baffled enemy. He called 
on the Riji of Benares for assistance; and, when 
refused, deposed the contumacious feudatory. From 
the Nawab of Oudh he obtained money, to the extent 
of two krors. Striking at Sindhia, in his newly acquired 
dominions, he captured Gwalior and drove him out 
of Milwa. The Rija of Berir was adroitly detached 
from the hostile combination; and the submission of 
Sindhia was secured. 

In the meantime Haidar had obtained considerable 
successes in the Karnilik, where he cut up two strong 
British detachments. Hastings received the news 
with characteristic calmness. He removed the incap- 
able Governor of Madras, and sent a fresh force to the 
coast under the veteran Coote who chastised Haidar 
in the bloody defeat of Porto Novo: soon after which 
the old warrior died. The treaty of Salbai followed, 
which was ratified by the Marithi Darbar on 7th 
December, 1 782; and though — with the aid of Bussy 
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retirement^ 



who had returned to the scene of his glory — Tipd the 
son of Haidar maintained the contest single-handed for 
a few months, the war ceased to be general, Hastings 
again lost his power; but a peace was patched up with 
Mysore in 1784, though without sufficient credit to the 
British. 

In February, 1 785, Hastings laid down his office and 
returned to England. His future fortunes have no 
concern with Indian history, except that the result 
of the proceedings taken against him by the British 
Government on the prompting of Francis served to 
show how great had been his character and conduct and 
what an impression they had made upon the natives 
whom he had saved from such dangers. It may be 
truly said of him that he made no conquests saving the 
hearts of his subjects. 
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CHAPTER via. 
Eiudnstau nniler Najaf Khan nnd the Siodhias. 

While Hastings was being tried for saving India 
from anarchy, the results of his administration began 
to appear in a variety of directions. An Act of 
Parliament was passed by the Government in London 
by virtue of which the control of Indian affairs was 
given to a Board under whose general direction the 
Directors of the Company were to act in future. 
Among other reforms, the Governor-General was no 
longer to be bound by the decision of the Majority in 
his Council, but was to overrule the other members on 
emergent necessity, recording his reasons in writing. 
Hastings's alliances were maintained in force. 

The first Governor under the new system was Lord 
Cornwallis, a nobleman who had commanded though 
unsuccessfully, in the American 'war. He found 
many abuses in the administration which Hastings 
had been unable to suppress ; and he set himself 
to correct them with unbending vigour. He also 
attempted to introduce some order into the affairs of 
Oudh where things had gone from bad to worse since 
the death of Shujd-ud-daula ten years before. He 
then endeavoured to make arrangements with the 
Niz^m, so as to detach him from the side of Mysore 
where Haidar's son, Tipii, was now plotting the extir- 
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pation of British power in India. 

In 1789 Tipu attacked the Riji o( Tra\-ancore who 
was in alliance with the British : and Comwallis 
hastened to conclude a " tripaitile treaty" in which 
the Nizim, the Poona Darbar, and the British Governor 
bound themselves to mutual aMiance against the rest- 
less ruler of Mysore. In 1 790 a campaign took place 
in which Tipu was driven off and several of his forts 
were captured. In the following year Comwallis in 
person led an anny against Seringapatam, but was 
forced to retire without any serious advantage. In 
1792 he returned, and this time compelled Tipii to sign 
a complete submission in which he had to forfeit half 
his territory and three krors of rupees. 

While these things were going on in the Deccan 
the affairs of Hindustan were falling daily into greater 
confusion. At first the able and upright minister 
Mtrza Najaf — a Persian of high lineage — had swayed 
the diminished Mughal power with success. He had 
conquered the Jats and the Sikhs, suppressed the 
Pathins, made himself respected by the Marithis, 
and extended his authority to the Himalaya on the 
north and to the borders of Rijputina on the south. 
He died in 1782, and his death became the signal for 
a series of disputes among his followers, taking 
advantage of which Mahadaji Sindhia appeared upon 
the scene of Hindustan. His position had been lately 
strengthened by the treaty of Salbdi ; the southern 
confederacy had been broken up; and Sindhia bad 
been recognised by the now all-powerful British 
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Government as virtual representative of the MarithS 
power. The Peshwd was still a minor; and although 
the Councils of the Poona Darbar were directed by 
Sindhia's able rival, the Ndnd Farnavis, yet the Nand 
vi'as a mere civilian while Sindhia had chief control of 
the military forces of the State. It now became an 
object with him — since the southern region was closed 
to his adventures — that he should obtaio supre- 
macy in Hindustiln where the Empire was still 
a great source of honour and authority. The death of 
Mirza Najaf and the foolish disputes of the Mughal 
chiefs afforded him the opportunity. In May 1784 
AfrasySb, who had succeeded to the post of minister, 
was murdered in camp near Agra ; and Sindhia — 
who was on the spot — proceeded to Delhi, where he 
obtained a patent constituting the Peshwi Vicegerent 
of the Empire, with himaelf as deputy. He also gave a 
commission to a European Officer named M. de Boigne, 
to raise a body of regular infantry similar to the 
Company's sepoys by whom such great things had 
been done. About the same time died the only man 
who could have disturbed these arrangements, namely, 
Zabita Khan, the son of the deceased Najfb-ud- 
dauU. 

From the ayth March, 1785, when he recovered tlie 
fort of Agra from the Mughal adventurer Muhammad 
Beg, Sindhia became master of the territories, 
resources, and moral weight that remained to the 
Emperor, The heir-apparent, Mfrzajawan Bakht, was 
the same who had been titular regent after the battle 
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of Pdrfpat, and he was now a visitor fit Lucknow, 
The British in Calcutta were beginning to be drawn 
into the politics of Hindustan, and had posted! 
a brigade of observation at Cawnpur, looi(ing with 
suspicion upon the attempt to found a new Maritfa£ 
power upon the ruins oE the Mughiil Empire. 

In 1787-8 Sindhia had to fight for his position, and 
at one time seemed to have lost it beyond recovery by 
a combination of the Pathins and Rijputs. Defeated 
at the battle of L41sot, near Jaipur, he was driven' 
across the Chambal. The Muslim part of the confe- 
deracy under Ismiil Beg and Ghuldm KSdir Kh^n, 
then captured Aligarh and laid siege to Agra. Sindhia 
attempted to come to the relief, but was again defeated 
General de Boigne having, temporarily, retired into 
private life at Lucknow, The battle was fought ia 
April, 1788, and might have been the beginning of, 
great misfortunes had not the confederates separated 
soon after. Sindhia, too, received reinforcements 
from the Deccan, and was enabled to raise the siege' 
of Agra after defeating Ismdil Beg in an action near 
the old palace of Akbar at Fatehpur-Sikri. But Ismdil' 
crossed the Jamna in good order; and, being once 
more joined by Ghulam Kadir, marched with him to 
Delhi, Sindhia on this fell back on his favourite' 
cantonment of Mathura and sent for M. de Boigr 

Arrived at Delhi the confederates proceeded to 
disgrace their cause by plunder. Ismdil took the city, 
while Ghulam Kadir undertook the systematic pillage 
of the palace. The Emperor objecting was blinded 
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and put in prison. Ismail was displeased however at 
this excess ; he abandoned his associate, Rnd the 
latter was, ere long, attacked by a corps of Sindhia's 
army before which he fled. Being captured in 
December, 1788, he was punished with death; and 
Sindhia, returning to Delhi, gave M. de Boigne power 
to raise a large disciplined force, with whose assistance 
he continued to be master of Hindustin as long as he 
lived. 

The first use that Sindhia made of his new force was 
to attack Ismail Beg whom M. de Boigne encountered 
on the loth Kay, 1790, at Patan near Ajmere, as he 
was on the way to join the Rajputs with a host of 
heavy horsemen. Though much outnumbered the 
Mughal cavalry well sustained M. de Boigne's attack; 
but the steady discipline of the infantry and the con- 
tinuous firing of the well-served field pieces enabled 
M. de Boigne to rout them ftnd take the place. On the 
2 1st August, M.de Boigne took Ajmercandwasengaged 
in besieging the citadel of Tdragarh when be was 
disturbed by a message from the Jodhpur Rjiji : he 
turned against him. before he could arrive, and inflicted 
on him a decisive defeat at Mirta. He then returned 
and took Tdragarh, after which he proceeded to 
Jodhpur which submitted without further resistance, 
as also did the hitherto unconquered State of Udaipur, 
or Mewar. M.de Boigne's next encounter was with the 
regular force which Holkar had raised in imitation of 
what he had himself done for Sindhia. But, before 
they closed Sindhia bad deemed it politic to repair to 
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Poona, where he handed the insignia of office to his- 
master, the Peshwa. in a splendid ceremony i ith June^ 
1792. M. de Boigne defeated Hoikar's new force it 
September, and Ismiil Beg was, about the same tim^ 
captured by M. de Boigne's Lieutenant, a Frenchmai 
named Perron. 

In the same autumn, while Cornwallis was preparing 
to renew his attack on Seringapatam, Siiidhia bo 
thought him of the lapsed annuity, or tribute, pre 
by the British after the battle of Buxir. An attempi 
to establish this claim had already been made sooj 
after Hastings left, in 1785; but Sindhia was nol 
disheartened so much by the rebuke that he received 
on that occasion but what he thought he might try il 
Lord Cornwallis would be more accommodating. Bd 
he was doomed to fresh disappointment; for thf 
Governor-General not only refused the so-calle<i 
"tribute" but added so stern a rebuke that Siudhlj 
hastened to offer a respectful explanation. 1 

The brief remainder of Cornwallis' period of powei 
was marked by the settlement of the land revenui 
in Bengal and Behar, and by the introduction of regUf 
lations forthe administration of justice. The pay- 
ments of the zamfndars of Bengal were fixed in per- 
petuity, but it was not thought necessary to make anj 
corresponding provision for the rents payable to then 
by their ryots. The foundation of the system by whicl 
justice is still administered were ably laid at the s 
time. War with France broke out, and Pondicherrj 
was [or the third time taken by the British. Cornwallit 
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laid down his office October, 1793, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir John Shore, of the Bengal Civil Service. 

During the uneventful period of Shore's adminis- 
tration two public men passed away. Mahadajf, at 
the height of greatness, died at Poona, 1 3th February, 
1794, leaving the reputation of a brave and cheerful 
adventurer who showed favour to merit only, without 
any distinction of creed or colour. He was succeeded 
by a young nephew called Daulat R20. He was 
immediately ousted from Deccan politics, but found 
compensation in Hindustin, where the country was 
being ably administered by General de Boigne. The 
other death was that of Asaf-ud-dauli, son of the 
Nawdb Vazir Shuji, who had been an indolent and 
selfindulgent ruler. 

In 1795 the Poona Darbar, finding Sir John Shore 
unwilling to interfere, resolved to make a serious 
attempt to conquer the territories of the Nizim. 
Mustering — for the last time as it proved — the 
forces of all the various members of their con- 
federacy they sent into the field an army of 130,000 
horse and foot, with 150 guns and a strong staff of 
European Officers. On the Nizdm's side was a some- 
what smaller army under General Raymond, one of 
the best and most capable of the soldiers of fortune 
then in India. On 12th March, 1795, they met at 
Kurdla, where the cowardice of the NizSm rendered 
fruitless all the efforts of his commander. The result 
was a defeat, followed by a treaty in which the Nizam 
could only ransom his territory by enormous sacrifices. 
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Thomas was pursuing his course of conquest between 
the river Gaggar and the desert of Bakaner : and at 
the beginning of 1800, was preparing for a seven 
months' compaign against the Sikhs from whicb' 
he returned to H^nsi, dictator Jn all the countries 
south of the Satlaj. If the Government of Calcutta 
had been in a position to support him it is impossible 
to say what he might have achieved. 

But the Governor-General had, for the time, another 
object in view. Sir John Shore was an Anglo- 
Indian, bred to habits of subordination, and prepared 
to carry out to the letter the instructions issued, 
from London against ail aggression or interference 
with native States. His successor was the Earl of 
Mornington, an ardent young man inspired by hos- 
tility to France and secure in the support of the Prime 
Minister of England — the celebrated William Pitt. 
Lord Mornington resolved to strike a linal blow at 
Mysore, so long a source of danger to Madras and 
now threatening to forward the designs of the French 
on the whole Empire. In the beginning of 1799, he 
sent a large army against Tipu, which took Seringa- 
patam on the 4th May. TipiJ was killed in the 
assault ; and his territories were divided among the 
British, the MardthSs, and the Nizdm, in fulfilment of 
the treaty of alliance made in 1790, by Cornwallis. 
The Governor-General — who was rewarded by a step 
of rank and was in future known as Marquess Wellesley 
— next applied himself to the task of securing the 
aid — or at least the acquiescence — of the PeshwJt in 




the coining struggle ; and Thomas was left to do 
the best he could with his own resources. 

For the moment it seemed as if he would be able to 
count upon the support of Hoikar, who obtained some 
successes over Sindhia in the first half of the year 

1801, But in October, that chief was checked and 
intimidated by a severe defeat inflicted on him by one 
of Perron's officers which was followed by the loss of 
his capital, indore. Failing to obtain support in this 
quarter Thomas was attacked in his own territories ; 
and after making a brave defence was constrained 
to surrender, at H^nsi, on the first day of the year 

1802. He setoff (or Calcuttn, but died on the way. 
Perron was now supreme in Hindustan ; he assumed 

an almost kingly attitude and sent an envoy to 
invite an alliance with Bonaparte, now become ruler 
of France. His conduct annoyed Sindhia, estranged 
many of his officers who were British subjects, and 
made him enemies among the native leaders. Sindhia 
underwent a defeat from Hoikar in October ; and 
Hoikar obtained temporary possession of Poona. 

In the meantime the peace of Amiens had been 
concluded between Great Britain and France, followed 
by the despatch o( a fleet and a strong body of 
French troops to Pondicherry, which had continued 
in British hands since 1793. The Governor-General 
foresaw that the peace was precarious ; and he was 
most unwiiiing to allow the seeds of a future conflict 
to be introduced into India. He therefore refused 
to surrender Pondicherry until he could obtain 
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instructions from London ; and the French fleet 
departed to Mauritius. In 1801, he made afresh'. 
treaty with the NawSb of Oudh, by which he obtained 
possession of the Lower Du^b as far as Cawnptir. 
Taking advantage of the alarm of the Peshwd 
at the successes of Holkar, the Governor-General pro- 
posed an alliance; and on the last day of 1802, a treaty 
was signed at Bassein, where the Peshwa had taken' 
refugeiby virtue of this agreement the Peshwi was to 
entertain a large body of British troops for whose m 
tenance certain districts were assigned. 

This important arrangement was intended more 
against Holkar than against Sindhia who was, indeed, 
at thattimeHolkar's rival and deadly enemy. Neverthe- 
less Sindhia was both offended and alarmed; and from 
that moment he began to form plans for a universal 
combination of all the native powers for the entire over- 
throw and destruction of the British in India. In this 
project he soon obtained the concurrence of the Bhonsla 
of Berar, whose capital was at Ndgpur, Bdj[ RSo, too, 
who was full of petty cunning and duplicity, secretly 
encouragedresistanceto the treaty that he had so lately 
signed; and Holkar agreed to join in the conspiracy, on 
condition of receiving back the possessions of which 
he had been deprived. 

But the Governor-General soon found out what was 
going on; and he at once warned Sindhia and the 
Bhon-sla ofthe certain consequences of persevering in 
their present course. He sent up the Nizjni's 
contingent under Colonel Stevenson to co-operate with 
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his brother General Wellesley, in the region 
south of the Narbada; and on the 13th May, 
the PeshwS returned to Poona under a British 
escort. 

The reply of Slndliia and the Bhonsia was to 
organise a force with the avowed intention of marching 
upon Poona .For two months, however, they hesitated, 
while constant negotiations were proceeding. On the 
i8th July, General Wellesley — who had full powers 
from his brother the Govern or-General^-called upon 
the confederates at once to withdraw their troops: and 
on their refusal declared war. 

In Hindustan General Lake, who was commanding at 
Cawnpur, had received urgent communications from 
Lord Mornington inviting him to facilitate the depar- 
ture of General Perron, who was understood to be on 
bad terms with his master, Sindhia. But, in view of 
the approaching hostilities. Perron had been restored 
to favour and began to make active preparation for 
war. The forces at his disposal were considerable; 
the army of Hindustan alone consisted of thirty regular 
battalions under European officers, with 6,000 heavy 
cavalry and artillery served by good gunners and 
European bombardiers: there were clouds of irregular 
spearmen on horse and on foot: the brigadiers 
were all Frenchmen; but among the regimental 
officers many were of British blood, Holkar had 
a smaller but similar force. The RohilUs were to 
fall upon Oudh: a Marftth^ force was to be hurled 
upon Benares and Behar. The combination was I 
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ominous, if only it had due elements of solidarity 
promptitude. 

But not only were those elements wanting; thel 
was no public spirit in the country, nor any genci 
desire to support the existing administration. Tl 
feeling, of which evidence has already been given, 
that any change must be for the better, and that 
British "did not slay or plunder, or disturb the iani 
holders," Perron had been but a poor administratol 
he collected his revenues at the point of the bayom 
he had no proper administration of justice ; Hindu ai 
Muhammadan laws were alike suspended: everythii 
was left to the caprice and corruption of individui 
in power: the great landholders rackrented 
cultivators and maintained bands of organist 
dakails and robbers: the moral qualities of tl 
people — and it is no wonder — were utterly pervert) 
and effaced. 

In the armies things were not much better. Tl 
native officers were constantly engaged in intriguii 
tor their own personal advantage: the Europeans wei 
regarded with hostility and insulted whenever 
opportunity offered. Perron had been openly flout( 
in darbar, atUjjain, so late as March, 1803: one of 
own French Officers was conspiring with the nati' 
commandants of cavalry to take him, dead or olii 
after the war had begun. Still more precarioi 
was the position of the British-born oificers, 
were not only hated by their French comrades fai 
distrusted by Sindhiaand by their men. Holkar w 
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further, and massacred eight of them in one day. 
It was but a weak machine to oppose to the British, 
united, resolute, and active, led by Lake and 
Arthur Wellesley, and directed by the master-mind 
of the Governor-General, then in the early prime 
of life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

From the British occapation of Hindusiau to the 

taking of Bhartpnr. 

At the end of July, 1803, war was declared. A 
proclamation was issued warning Perron's British 
Officers against fighting against the armies of their 
country ; and a letter of conciliation was also sent tO 
the blind old Shih at Delhi, The officers at once be* 
gan to desert the service of Sindhia. Perron sent 9 
French Captain, named Fleury, with 5000 horsemeti 
to lay waste the country between Cawnpur and 
AUgarh; and on the 30th encountered Lake's advanced' 
cavalry but was soon put to fight. Fleury also wai 
driven off after a trifling success; and Perron retired to 
Mathura. AUgarh was stormed after a short siege, or 
4th September ; Perron surrendered himself the nexi 
day, and was sent to Calcutta whence he departed, with| 
his property, to France. On nth September, Lake 
defeated another force, under Colonel Bourquin, and 
entered Delhi where he was welcomed by the Shih. 
On the loth October, he opened fire upon Agra, whictt 
soon capitulated. Towards the end of the month 
other surrenders took place ; on the ist November, 
the remnant of the army was overtaken at LaswM 
and though deprived of its European Officers it oppos< 
ed a stout resistance : but the field was lost by night 
fall. While these successes were being obtained 11 



Hindustln Colonel Wellealey was equally successful 
in the Deccan. On 23rd September, he met Sindhia 
and the Bhonsla encamped at Asai, with an army of 
50,000 men, including a strong brigade of regulars 
under French leading. With less than a tenth of 
their number he attacked and routed them in two 
charges. Of the MarSth^s 12,000 men were killed 
and wounded, but Wellesley lost one third of his little 
force. The battle was foHowed by another, still more 
decisive ; and in December Sindhia was fain to con- 
clude the treaty of AnjangSon, which acknowledged 
British authority throughout Central India and Hin- 
dustan. He retired to the position of a tributary 
Chief at Gwalior, where his dynasty still subsists: 
lenient terms were at the same time conceded to 
the Bhonsla who continued to govern at N4gpur. 
No treaty was made between the British and the Sh4h; 
but the fortunes of- His Majesty and of the royal 
family formed the subject of express stipulation with 
Sindhia, whose place as Vicegerent virtually devolved 
on the British Governor. Money continued to be 
struck in the ShSh's name, and he was still prayed 
for in the mosques ; the laws and creeds of the people 
were restored and respected; and the old administra- 
tion was preserved — with the important difference that 
there was a system of impartial and honest control 
instead of the corruption and caprice which had be- 
come too common. AM actual rulers were recognised 
on condition of their accepting these arrangements. 
While Sindhia and the Bhonsla were in trouble 



soon as Lake's back waa turned, Holkar attacked the 
Ri]& and extorted a ransom of eighteen Lakhs from 
him, after which he fell upon the neighbouring State 
of Biindi, Such was the first consequence of the new 
policy of non-intervention. 

In 1806 a war followed in which Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Udaipur became so severely engaged that the 
whole country of R3jput4na fell into confusion and 
distress ; and British intervention was loudly and 
generally prayed for. Barlow still refused to interfere 
but he took measures to prevent the conflagration 
from spreading to the Deccan. In the same period 
occurred the Vellore mutiny, stirred up by the 
family of the deceased Sultin of Mysore, Tipfi. 
Lord W. Bentinck, then Governor of Madras, was 
made to bear the blame and was removed from 
his office. But the mutinous sepoys were sup. 
pressed and punished; and soon after Barlow was 
replaced as Governor-General by Lord Minto, who 
arrived before the end of 1807. The first ques- 
tion that required his attention was the disturbed con- 
dition of Bundelkhand, where the local chiefs were in 
open war among themselves, or promoting open 
robbery. Their forts were besieged and taken by a 
British column and order was at once restored. 

About this time Raji Ranjft Singh was attempting 
to extend his sway over some small states that lay 
between the south bank of the Satlaj and the Delhi 
territory: and in iSoS these states invoked the pro- 
tection of the Governor-General, The extreme fear 



of intervention had received a check by the conse- 
quences of Barlow's abandonment of the Rajputs, and 
Mintoresolved to do what he couid ; the more so as 
there were renewed rumours of an attack from Persia 
in which the French and Russian.-i might, not impro- 
bahly, take part. Accordingly Mr. Charles Metcalfe, 
a bold and able young civilian, was sent to Lahore, 
where he was finally successful in obtaining a treaty 
of alliance Including a promise by the Rdjd to 
respect the independence of the Cis-Satlaj states. A 
British force was posted at Ludhiina to watch 
against any infraction of the agreement; which 
however, was faithfully observed by Ranjft to the day of 
his death. Another mission was sent to Zamin Shdh, 
the Amfr of Kdbul, under Mr. Elphinstone, who met 
the Amfr at Peshawar. A third mission was sent to 
the court at Tehran, where — after some unseemly 
squabbling between Minto's envoy and the ambassdor 
of the King of Great Britain— a treaty was obtained 
which detached the Persian from the French interests. 

In 1809 measures had to be taken against the 
Pindiri leader, Amfr Khan, which were only partially 
successful ; and this man, who lived by plunder, was 
left to collect his strength for future mischief. 

Sir G. Barlow had, in the meanwhile, been consoled 
for the loss of the Governor-General's post by that 
of Governor of Madras. There his cold character 
and unpopular measures caused a mutiny among the 
Company's European officers which led to a visit from 
the Governor-General. By a combination of justice 
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and moderation he suppressed the discontent. 

In the following year Minto sent a force agaioal 
the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon which had been 
long used by the French as places from which to send 
out ships to prey on British Indian commerce : the 
expedition met with rapid and complete success, 
Minto's next expedition — which he accompanied in 
person — ^was against the Dutch colony of Java which 
was also, practically, in the hands of the French, 
Java was won in a single engagement (26th August, 
1811) but on returning to Calcutta Minto found that 
he had been superseded in favour of a-great but needy 
nobleman, the Earl of Moira, who was a favourite at 
the court of London. Before he left, however, he 
ordered a military movement against Amir Kh^n and 
the other chiefs of the Pind^ris, a tribe of plundereri 
who — with the aid of the Marithas — had for soino 
time devastated Central India. 

The Earl of Moira took his seat in Calcutta 00 the 
4th October, 1813. He had, before leaving London, 
publicly announced that his policy would be " to 
render the British Government paramount in India." 
From his predecessor's whole conduct it is plain that 
he also saw this to be requisite; but he had not the 
influence of Moira. But, before the latter could carry 
out Minto's intentions as to the Pinddrf campaign, he 
found himself involved in a war with Nep.H which 
became, in the event, an affair of some magnitude 
and no little difficulty. 
The country of Nepal — though technically a part of 



the Chinese Empire — was then, as it still is, ruled by 
a Hindu tribe called Gdrkha, or Gdrkhali, whose 
centre of authority was Khdtmindu in the shadow of 
the highest mountains in the world [vide Chap. i). 
The Gurkhas had been for some time extending their 
limits in the Himalaya region ; and in June, 1813, 
they came into collision with the British Government 
by seizing some villages within the borders of the 
Gorakhpur District. As they refused to restore them 
Lord Moira was constrained to declare war; he 
accordingly sent four columns against the Gurkhas, 
with orders to penetrate their country at four distinct 
points. From ignorance of the places and general 
incapacity, the officers in command were entirely 
unsuccessful in the first campaign. One general was 
killed in trying to storm a fortress with a squadron 
of horse: another rode away from his column in the 
night. In this crisis the Pindiris, supported secretly 
by the treacherous Peshwa, Biij! Rao, collected an 
army, to check which the Madras army was ordered 
to the frontier of the Deccan ; but, before serious 
mischief was done. General Ochterlony — the former 
defender of Delhi — had repaired the mismanagement 
of the first Nepil campaign. The Gurkha general — 
Amar Singh — was cut off from hi;, base by the occupa- 
tion of Kum^un while he was attacked in the hills 
near Simla; and peace seemed secured by his surren- 
der, At the end of the year he returned to Khit- 
mdndu and renewed the war with fresh forces ; but 
Ochterlony marched straight on the capital and 
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extorted a peace in the beginning of i8i6. That peace I 

has not only never been disturbed, but the brave. I 
Gurkhas showed their respect for their former enemies, ] 
by rendering valuable aid to the British during the ] 
great troubles of the latter power more than forty I 
years later. 

But the Pindirf question still remained a source ofl 
anxiety. Am(r KhSn had augmented his force until f 
it had become a regular army with artillery and 1 
munitions of war, while the bands under Chitu and I 
other leaders made up in activity for their want of 1 
discipline. They at length invaded the country^ 
between Cuttack and Madras; where they killed,' 
wounded, put to torture and plundered a number of 1 
British subjects: andthey were known to be encouraged I 
in their crimes by the Peshw4 and other Marith£ 1 
chiefs. To make matters worse the expedition planned 
by Minto had been forbidden by the Government I 
of London. But the Governor-General was not to be I 
deterred by any of these things ; he continued making ] 
his preparations until the home government, on [ 
bearing of the last outrage, gave a hearty sanction to 1 
measures against the Pindirfs and against any chief i 
who should take their part. Then, in the end of iSi6, | 
the British forces were at last let loose: Sindhiai 
wa sinforraed that his aid was expected; and Mr. 1 
Elphinstone was directed to secure the neutrality of I 
B^jERao. Atreatywas signed, 13th June, 1S17, which! 
promised to bind the Peshw^, as much as it was pos- f 
sible that such a man should be bound. 



The great object of the Governor-General — Mar- 
queas of Hastings as he had now become — was to 
unite all the Princes of India in a. league, for the 
maintenance of peace and order, of which the British 
Government was to be the head ; and this he now did, 
with the hearty good-will of those principally concerned. 
With the help of the Rajput States he had soon 
in the field a total force of ii6,ooo men with 300 
guns. In spite of the disaffection of the Marithds, 
and of the ravages of cholera from which he lost 
20,000 men, Lord Hastings — who was present with 
the main column — completely succeeded in all his 
undertaking. Amtr Kh^n was persuaded to disband 
his troops, and surrender his guns, on being 
confirmed in the Naw3hi of Tonk. The Peshwd 
broke intoopen hostility and attacked Mr. Elphin stone 
who, however, defeated him at Kirki (17th November) 
and compelled him to fly to the jungles. The 
Regent of Berir, attacking the British minister 
at N^gpur, met with a similar overthrow: the 
Pindiris were deprived of the support of Holkar 
who was defeated at Sipri with the loss of all his 
guns and army-stores. Thus left to themselves the 
Pindiri forces — which consisted of, 150,000 men and 
500 guns — were gradually surrounded and beaten. By 
February, 1818, they had been dispersed. Chitu 
was driven to hide in the hills, where he was eaten by 
a tiger ; the other chiefs surrendered ; one was pen- 
sioned and another died by his own hand. General 
tranquility took the place of universal lawlessness and 
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alarm : and Lord Hastings proclaimed the sovereignty 
of the British Government throughout the whole o£ 
the Indian peninsula up to the banks of the Indu! 

The fugitive Peshwi was again defeated and put tO( 
flight. He reached the Narbad&; but, finding il 
impossible to get any farther, surrendered to Sir John 
Malcolm and was sent to reside at Bithur on a hand- 
some allowance. In more peaceful labours Hastings; 
was not less distinguished. Under his rule the Hindu* 
of Calcutta founded the "Hindu College" which. 
has led to all the subsequent introduction of Europeaa 
knowledge and the higher education in Bengal. The 
first native newspaper — the Samachar Darpan — was 
started, 31st May, 1818. The freedom of the Pres» 
was announced, with the declaration that " it was 
salutary tor authority to look to the control of public 
opinion." The revenues presented a surplus of two 
krors a year; order was introduced into the territory 
acquired from thePeshw^, The descendant of Sivaji 
was recognised as Raja of Sdl^ra; the dominions of 
Indore and Ndgpur were restored to their offending 
rulers. Conceiving that these labours were insuffi- 
ciently appreciated at home Lord Hastings resigned 
his post in 1822. 

His immediate successor was a civilian named 
Adam; but on the ist August, 1833. the arrival of Lord 
Amherst from London commenced a new administra- 
tion : it was chiefly remarkable for renewed warfare. 
The trouble with Burma was the first: the expedition 
reached Rangoon on 12th May, 1824; the Burmese 



were attacked and defeated. The force proceeded, 
up the country, to Prome where they gained a second 
victory. By the mediation of some Christian mission- 
aries the king obtained peace, and the final treaty 
was concluded on 24th February, i8a6, 

The nest difficulty was with Bhartpur, where a 
usurper, named Durjan Lai, had assumed the gadi, on 
the Rilj^'s decease, in spite of the remonstrances of 
General Ochterlony who, as Resident at Delhi, repre- 
sented the British Government in that part of India. 
The action of the Resident in ordering out troops in 
support of his interposition was at first disapproved ; 
and the disappointment caused the death of the brave 
old man. But his wisdom was soon acknowledged by 
Lord Amherst who found that Durjan Lai had collected 
an army of 25,000 men, with which he was holding 
power in defiance of the British ; and who was advised 
by Metcalfe — now Sir Charles — that it would be unsafe 
to leave such proceedings unchecked- 
It has already been shown that the J^ts were a fight- 
ing people. On the present occasion Durjan Lai was 
not content to trust their courage and public spirit; 
but he enlisted numbers of disbanded soldiers of vari- 
ous tribes and creeds. But, in spite of the fact that 
the army of Burma had not yet returned from the war 
there, the Government was able to send against 
Bhartpur a force of 20,000 men with a heavy battering- 
train, under the Commander-in-Chief Lord Comber- 
mere, The siege began on loth December, 1825, and 
on the 18th of the following month a mine of 10,000 lbs. 
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of powder sent the north-east bastion into the air, 
and the storm in g-party entered by the breach. Durjan 
was taken and sent into captivity at Chundr:and 
the defences of the fort were partially demolished. 
The State has continued to he administered by the 
descendants of Surij Mall to the present day. This 
success, trifling in itself, had an excellent effect on 
public opinion throughout the whole of India, and had 
a considerable share in establishing the sovereignty 
of British power that had been deliberately founded 
by the Marquess of Hastings. Otherwise Amherst's 
mle had not been a very bright one. He had done 
little for education or social progress, and he had 
turned the surplus of his predecessor into a deficit 
besides adding ten krors to the public debt. Neverthe- 
less it was a good thhig to show that Bhartpur was not 
impregnable ; and that was a substantia! gain which 
may have been worth the price when added to the 
acquisition of Tenasserim and Arakan. 

Lord William Bentinck, who had been removed 
from the Governorship of Madras twenty years before, 
was now appointed Governor-General of India: but 
he did not reach Calcutta till the middle of i 
Formerly a military officer, he was charged with c: 
ing the Vellore mutiny by injudicious acts of pedantic 
discipliue; but if this were so he was cured by the 
lesson then learned ; for never again did he show any 
tendency to undue interference with the army. 

But his administration was mirked by such con- 
stant peace, and his measures were so purely directed 
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to matters of social and administrative reform that, 
during that period, India may be said to have been 
almost in that happy state of a country which 
" has no history." He reduced the expenditure 
by a kror and half ; he increased the revenue by 
the resumption of improper alienations ; he raised 
the opium -receipts by judicious rating. He made 
room for the entrance of natives into the public 
service — especially as Judges — and he endeavoured to 
curtail the allowances of European officers, civil and 
military. With the consent of many learned and pious 
Hindus he abolished the custom of Sail, or widow- 
burning ; and he set on foot an establishment which 
gradually abolished the horrible system of Thagi, 
or robbery by stranghng. A Law Commission was 
also instituted of which Mr. — afterwards Lord — 
Macaulay was the first president. The only additions 
to territory directly administered by the British Go- 
vernment were (i) Mysore, temporarily resumed on 
account of continued misgovernment by the Raj^ to 
whom the country had been entrusted in 1799; and 
(3) Kurg, which was annexed in consideration of the 
desire of the inhabitants, BentJnck retired in 1835, 
leaving the Government to be temporarily administered 
by Sir C. Metcalfe. Before leaving, however, 
Bentinck gave his sanction to two measures of great 
importance 1 one a resolution for the promotion of 
European literature and science among the natives of 
India; the other the establishment of the Medical 
College of Calcutta. 
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For all these bloodless and benevolent servicei 
England gave no reward, but India was not ungrateful. I 
A statue was erected in his honour at Calcutta, tbe4 
inscription on the pedestal being from the famousl 
pen of Macaulay. This writing put Bentinck's praise: 
Upon the proper ground ; recording that he had ruled! 
uprightly for seven years, during which " heabolished4 
cruel rites, he effaced humiliating distinctions, he gave I 
liberty to the expression of public opinion, it was his J 
constant study to elevate the moral and intellectual J 
character of the Government." 

The office vacated by the retirement of Bentincic I 
was offered to Mr. Elphinstone — former Resident atl 
Poona — and, when he declined, to Lord Heytesbury. f 
But a change of Ministry occurring in London belorel 
he had sailed caused the cancelment of the nomination | 
and the appointment of Lord Auckland. 



. THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR; AND THE PANJAB WARS. 



IW CHAPTER X. 

FThe first Afghau war ; aad the Paujab wars. 
Eord Auckland was sworn in at Calcutta 20th 
arch, 1838, Metcalfe being transferred to the N.-W. 
P. Soon after he received a letter from Dost Muham- 
mad, the actual ruler of the Afghans, inviting his aid 
in settling his differences with Ranjft Singh, the old 
MaharS]^ of Lahore ; Auckland however declined the 
invitation. But ere long Captain Alexander Burnes 
was sent to Kdbul, a so-called commercial mission: 
and the Dost endeavoured, through him, to persuade 
the Governor-General to promote an arrangement by 
which the Afghan Amir might continue to hold 
Peshawar as a tributary to the Mah^rSji. But the 
British Government was unwilling to offend Ranjit; 
and the Anifr despairing of British aid — received a 
mission from the Russians who were, at this time, 
helping the Shah of Persia to besiege Herat. Burnes, 
on this, left Kibul, still urging upon the Governor- 
General an acceptance of the conditions on which the 
Amir's alliance might be obtained. But Auckland, 
who was at Simla, far from his Council — had resolved 
upon another policy. 

There was residing at Ludhiana an exile who had 
formerly ruled the Afghans. This was Shah Shuja, 
a grandson of the famous Durani chief, Ahmad Sh^, 
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and the same with whom Minto had contracted an allU 
ance, through Elphinstone, in 1807. Thirty years 
failure hadnottaughtShuji content; and he still tonge4 
to recover the country from which he had been driven 
by the Bdrakziis, the tribe of which Dost Muhammad 
was now the head. With him and the Sikh MahdrdjA 
Auckland now concluded a threefold, or " Tripartite," 
treaty, the purport of which was that Ranjft was to 
allow an army to march through his territories for the 
purpose of escorting Sh5h Shuji to Kdbul and crown- 
ing him there in the room of Dost Muhammad, On 
the 9th of September the Persians retired from the 
siege of HerJlt, baffled by the courage of a young 
British Officer, who directed the defence, and by the 
diplomatic ability of the British envoy. As their 
operations had been aided by Russian officers and 
men the raising of the siege was a triumph for the 
British by which all cause of anxiety ought to have 
been removed ; and the Dost might easily have been 
won back by a little attention. But Auckland had 
gone too far to retreat : on the ist October, he issued 
a manifesto from Simla in which he declared aat| 
justified his scheme. The Shiih advanced with twa 
British columns. Ghiizni was taken and Kabul and 
Kandahdr were occupied, in 1839; and Shih Shuji 
became once more ruler of Afghdnistin. In November, 
1840, after a well-fought engagement, the Dost 
decided on submission to the British — whom he. 
always respected in spite of their present hostility. 
He rode into Kibul, at once, and surrendered himself, 
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to Sir William Macnaghten, the British envoy: he 
was sent down to Calcutta, where he was received 
with great respect and granted an annuity ot two 
lakhs. 

If the British troops had now been withdrawn Shah 
Shuji would have been left in the position he had 
desired ; and the Afghans would have exercised their 
undoubted right to decide whether they would own 
his rule or not. But this did not satisfy Auckland. 
The Afghans did not, as soon appeared, care for a 
ruler supported by foreign force. In the winter of 1840 
they suddenly rose, killed Burnes, and surrounded 
the British camp outside the town of Kabul. The 
General was old and sickly, the Brigadiers could not 
agree among themselves ; the Envoy, who was a 
brave and able man, was murdered in a conference, 
by the Dost's son Akbar Khin who directed the 
insurrection. At last, without a leader and without 
food, the British accepted Akbar's promise of a safe- 
conduct to India ; and on the 6th January, 1842, the 
remains of the force, 4,500 strong, with a host of 
camp-followers, set forth on its march through the 
snow and the frozen passes. 

Whether Akbar meant to fulfil his engagements 
cannot be told ; he certainly protected the women 
and other captives who fell into his hands. But the 
wild mountaineers, on whose service he was depen- 
dent, had no feelings ot generosity for a fallen foe. 
As the army — encumbered by camp-followers nearly 
double their number — slowly pushed down towards 
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the plains they were surrounded and shot down, 
ahnost without any power of resistance. Only oni 
officer of the whole party of over 12,000 who had se 
out from Kdbu!, was able to reach JaUlabdd, the last 
march to the Khiibar. A few stragglers dragged 
themselves into Peshawar, and some sepoys deserted. 

Here, however, blunder and disgrace ended. 
Jalalabdd was held by a strong garrison under General 
Sale; and the Afghans were never able lo prevail 
against him. In another direction, too, the strong', 
city of Kandahar — so often besieged already — was 
defended by General Nott. Auckland, under strong;" 
pressure from Mr. (afterwards Sir) George Clerk, 
agreed to send up three brigades to relieve these 
places; but before he could do anything more to 
retrieve his errors, the arrival of a new Governor- 
General brought his administration to a close. Ha 
had spent nearly fifteen krors to purchase loss of- life 
and credit ; and he, naturally, left the finances of the 
Empire in frightful confusion and deficit. The British 
Government in London, which had left Bentinck 
unrewarded, made Auckland an Earl. 

The new Governor-General was Lord Ellenborough, 
a man of restless energy who had made acquaintance 
with Indian affairs by having been President of the 
Board of Control — established in 1784 by Mr. Pitt. 
He had, like most sensible persons, disapproved of 
the Afghin expedition, but now experienced some 
difficulty in deciding as to the wisest course to be 
taken for its close. At one time he had actually 



.ordered the recall of the troops that had been sent up 
for the relief of Sale and Nott ; but those troops were 
under the command of a stout clear-headed old 
soldier, General (afterwards Sir) fjeorge Pollock; and 
at last the Govern or- General adopted the not very 
manly course of leaving the decision to Pollock. That 
officer immediately wrote to Nott directing him to 
march from Kandahdr to Kahul where he promised 
to meet him. On the 5th April, he forced the mouth 
of the Khdibar, and arrived at JalAlabid on the 
i6th to find that the garrison had already effected 
their own relief by driving away Akbar's whole army 
in a brilliant sally. It was not till the middle of 
August, that Pollock finally received permission to 
advance: he was met by Akbar at Jagdalak, whom 
he defeated and forced to fly for his life. 

About the same time Nott advanced from Kandahir; 
and in due course reached Kabul without encountering 
any serious opposition. But before his arrival the 
captives had made an unexpected revolution. Led 
by Pottinger — the brave defender of Herat — they had 
bought over the commandant of the party whom Akbar 
had instructed to lead them into Turkestan as slaves, 
and had taken possession of Bamian and the 
surrounding country, On hearing of the defeat 
and flight of Akbar they marched hack In triumph 
to Kabul. Joined by Nott the army returned to India 
having destroyed and sacked the city of Kabul by 
way of reprisal. This unjustifiable action — by which 
many innocent people were made to suffer for the 
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offences, of the absent — was tbe only blot upon fti^ 
campaign in which the nations of Asia were taught 
that British power was not to be overthrown by a 
momentary failure. . 

In the meanwhile the luckless Shih had been 
murdered. Akbar returned to his ruined city as soon 
as the army was gone ; and the Dost was released 
without ransom and restored to the position from which 
he ought never to have been deposed. Thus the 
British Government showed by a memorable act of 
justice, that they could spare as well as conquer. 

Lord Eilenborough's next act, however, was not 
much to the credit of his sense of right. Acting ob 
the advice of Sir Chiirles Napier, commanding a 
force sentto Sind, for the alleged purpose of punishing 
some of the chiefs, or Amirs accused of exhibiting 
unfriendliness during the Afghan troubles, he resolved 
on the annexation of the Indus valley. Napier 
accordingly picked a quarrel with these Amirs ; and 
after defeating them in two brilliant engagements, 
deported them to Bombay and declared Sind a British 
province, .'^ir Charles Napier appears to have been 
somewhat misled by one of the Amfrs, who deceived 
the British general for purposes of his own ; but he 
himself did not deny the injustice of the whole i 
proceeding, which can only be partly justified by the 
good that has since been done to the people. Slavery 
has been abolished, law and just taxation have been 
introduced, and — with the improvement of tlieportol 
Karachi — general prosperity has been diffused ' 
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throughout the province. 

Another trouble soon fol'oweti, nearer home. Daulat 
Rio Sindhia had ended his not very honourable career 
in 1827, and been succeeded by an adopted son 
who died, without issue, in 1843. Intrigues for the 
succession ensued, in the course of which the British 
Resident, finding his advicedisregarded, withdrew from 
Gwalior. The army of the State, which had been 
raised to the unnecessary strength of 40,000 men, was 
well-drilled but insubordinate. The Governor-General 
determined to restore order and compel the Sindhia 
family to make proper arrangements for the future, 
including a large reduction of the unnecessary and 
unmanageable army. Accordingly Sir Hugh (afterwards 
Lord) Gough entered the Gwalior country in the last 
month of 1843, being seconded by a smaller column 
from the southward. The resistance of the Gwalior 
troops having been overcome in two hard-fought 
battles, an adopted heir was placed upon the Gadi\ 
the turbulent military force of the State was reduced 
to due limits ; a British staff of officers was appointed 
to control it ; and the Governor-General — who had 
been present in the operations — withdrew his forces 
without inflicting any punishment on the State. 

This campaign was begun on just motives, conducted 
with resolution, and concluded with moderation and 
humanity. But it put the last straw on the patience 
of the Company ; and the world was next startled by 
tidings that the Governor-General had been recalled. 

Lord Ellenborougli's recall was a solitary act of 
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independence on the part of the Company's Directors; 
persisted in against the strongly expressed objection^ 
of the Queen's Ministers. In India it caused a generd 
sense of relief. He had done nothing for the good' 
of the people — some measures for the improvementi 
of the police had been passed, together with an Act 
for the abolition of slavery, but these were due rathei* 
to his council from which he was generally absent^ 
With all his energy and ability he had created a feeling''. 
of insecurity in the country while the tone of his" 
despatches had been insubordinate to insolence. Bui 
of one credit he ought not to be deprived: he had* 
foreseen the danger to India from the excellent but 
most mutinous army of the Sikhs. Ever since the 
death of Ran j ft — in 1839 — these troops had created 
a reign of terror in the Panjib, raising and deposing 
Rijis and Ministers until there was no government 
left in the country. 

Accordingly Sir Henry Hardinge — who succeeded 
EUenborough in 1844 — was unable to carry out Hut 
policy of peace which he had announced before leaving 
England. The Sikh Regency at that time consisted 
of Ranjit's widow, and her favourite, the Rdji Lai 
Singh. The nominal head of the army was another 
chief, named Tej Singh ; but the real direction of the: 
Khaha — as the soldiery was called — lay in a committee 
of their own officers. Despairing of their position, j, 
if not of their lives, Lai Singh and Tej Singh began! 
to conceive the plan of hurling the army upon the 
British dominions, in the hope that they might thus 



cause their extermination. Even before these two 
chiefs had assumed their present position, Ellenborough 
had foreseen the coming storm ; and Hardinge had seen 
the expediency of making preparation to meet it by 
strengthening his frontier defences. 

Before, however, the tempest broke, the new 
Governor had to deal with other taslcs that were only 
less serious. The first was the question of Oudh, 
where themisgovernmentof the " king," as the Nawdb 
had been permitted to call himself, was causing fearful 
misery among the people. Hardinge now addressed 
a solemn warning to that slothful ruler, repeating 
counsels often before addressed to his predecessors 
but never attended to. Trouble also, in Nepil and in 
the Nizdm's territories, required constant watchfulness ; 
but the Residents in those States were able and brave 
men who resolutely did their duty. A rebellion broke 
out in Bhopal which was suppressed without aid 
from British forces. In the small Maratha State of 
Kolhipur, wherea descendant of Sivajiwas Raji, more 
serious insurrection occurred, which was only quelled 
when Colonel Outram had taken two strong forts 
from the insurgent : this little war lasted till the very 
end of 1844. Outram was next employed in the 
rocky country of Sawint Wari, to the north of 
Kolhdpur towards Goa, a corner of the South Konkan. 
Having quieted the disturbance there he was sent 
as Resident to the Court of Sitdra where the senior 
branch of the house of Sivaji still held rule. 

The southern regions being now at peace the 
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were lenient : an indemni^ of a irar aad a half wa 
demanded; tiieRcgenc;: was to be maintained, wUbi 
British Resident, in the name of the supposed son ( 
Ranjit, tl>e young Mabiiiji Oalip Singh. The Britisl 
troops were encamped outside the walls of the citj 
which they were not permitted to enter. Kashmfr w 
made over to Ri]i Gdab Singh of jammu. 

Such lenient treatment of a fallen foe did credit li 
the victor. Having completed all arrangements deem 
necessary for the maintenance of peace and ordei 
Hardinge returned to Calcutta leaving the noble Heai] 
Lawrence as Resident at Lahore. The- Khalsa arm) 
was re-modelled, a number of the troops being dis 
banded and most of the guns taken away to Hindustioi 
No less than 250 of these pieces were brought < 
trophies to Calcutta. 

A better choice than Lawrence could not have bee II 
made; he immediately set to work to tranquilise the 
Panjib. But he was obliged to go home for his healths 
the work fell into less capable hands; the countrj- wai 
full of disbanded soldiers; and few tlioughtf ul observer^ 
could have regarded the present system as likely to b 
permanent. For the present however Hardinge — ^whg 
had been made a peer for his services, was able to t 
to works of peace- He reduced the army, therebgi 
ensuring a surplus to the revenue. He also recorded a^ 
minute on education, in which promises of employmenl 
in the public service were made to natives of India; 
who should distinguish themselves in the Government 
Schools. And he did all in his power to forw^ 



the schemes for railway- making which had appeared 
to Ellenborough "mere moonshine," as he said. 
Steam navigation between Europe and India was 
now established. Tea-planting and other industries 
were founded. 

Lord Hardingc retired in the beginning of 1848, 
expressing his opinion that it would not be necessary 
to fire another shot in India for the next seven years. 
Such is human foresight. Already, before either he 
or Colonel Lawrence had left India, a serious dispute 
had arisen between the Regency and the Governor of 
Mfllt^n, the Diwdn Mulrij: but it had been settled for 
the moment by Lawrence's persuasions. In Kashmir 
the Governor refused to make over the country to 
Gulab Singh till Lawrence proceeded to the valley, 
when the Governor at once submitted, producing 
at the same time an order in which Lai Singh was 
represented as informing him that the Regency did not 
desire the transfer. For this Lai Singh was deposed, 
and sent a prisoner to Agra, He always asserted his 
innocence and said that the order produced was a 
forgery. In January, 1S48, Lawrence accompanied 
Lord Hardinge in his homeward voyage. Six days 
earlier the new Governor had been sworn in, the Earl 
of Dalhousie, a young and rising politician. Affairs 
seemed everywhere in a settled state. Madras and 
Bombay were quiet. In the North-Western Provinces 
some excitement was caused by the policy of the 
settlement-officers who were looking with unwelcome 
sharpness into the title-deeds of Tilukdirs and 
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Ma6dirs. In the Panjab British officers were drilUn| 
Sikh levies, making roads, administering rough justicej 
acquiring personal influence among the people breath' 
ing freely in deliverance from Sikh oppression. 

While the sky seemed thus cloudless the next bott 
fell. Mulraj having tendered his resignation of tb( 
Governorship of Mullan, a successor was sent fron 
Lahore, accompanied by two British officers. 
Mulrdj was either a traitor or a much weaker man than 
he was taken for. His men murdered the British 
officers almost as soon as they arrived; and Mtilrfj 
adopting their cause prepared for resistance. Thi 
was in April, 1S4S : in June, Mulraj had salHed out a 
the fort and attacked the levies under Colonel Vaa 
Cortlandt and Lieutenant Edwardes, but got beatecJ 
On the ist July, he was again routed ; and he feM 
back on Multin where he was presently besieged bj 
the levies. But the British Government refused tq 
send help at that inclement season ; and it was noi 
till the gth September, that a sort of irregular siegOi 
began. The Sikh troops deserted soon after, undei 
R4ji Sher Singh whose father, Chattar Singh, wai 
already in revolt; the siege was consequently raise<i 
on the 15th and could not be renewed till the arrival 
of fresh troops. 

This delay spread the flames of insurrection orei 
the whole Panjib ; but — as often happens to EnglisI 
undertakings — the evil turned to good in the end: (01 
the great preparations which the Sikhs were eaabte^ 
to make, and the very completeness with which ■ 
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all rallied to the standards of revolt, rendered their 
defeat— when it happened — no less complete. When 
MulUn was surrendered, after a second siege, on the 
2ist January, 1849, there remained nothing more for 
the British army under Lord Gough but to fall upon 
the Khalsa at whatever place they might collect in, 
pound them with artillery, pursue them with horse- 
men, and destroy their power utterly and for ever. 

The first attempt was made at Chilianwila, on the 
i3th| a week before the fall of Multin. Gough did not 
make a proper use of his guns, his infantry attacks 
were not altogether successful, his cavalry did not all 
do equally well. The contending armies separated 
without much result, though the Sikh loss was heavier 
than that of the British. But on the i ith of the follow- 
ing month the Sikhs abandoned their intrenchments, 
and were on the point of throwing their whole force 
on Lahore, when Gough closed with them at Gujrdt, 
near the banks of the Chendb. Warned by past ex- 
perience he made the most of his powerful artillery in 
_ the battle that ensued, on the morning of the 21st 
February. Gough was now reinforced by the arrival of 
the late besiegers of Miiltan; and his army consisted 
of 33,000 men with ninety guns. The Sikhs fought 
well, but were forced to yield, though 60,000 strong 
and on ground of their own choice. By sunset their 
camp, guns, and stores were in the hands of the vic- 
tors; whose loss only amounted to 800, killed and 
wounded. The flying column sent in pursuit received 
mder of Sher Singh and the remains of his 
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army on the loth March; on the 14th they gave up 
their guns and arms ; and, like the bold Nepdlese, have 
continued faithful friends to their conquerors, througU 
the trouble of 1857, and down to the present day 
(1891]. 

As soon as Lord Dalhousie heard of this crowniBg^ 
success he issued from his camp at Firozpur a mam-- 
festo in which he stated what he was going to do wltlt 
the country. It amounted to simple annexation. The^ 
Sikhs had met with just punishment, but they must be 
prevented from repeating their offence a third tim^ 
The innocent little Mahdrijd would be treated witii 
all possible respect and kindness ; but the Panjdb miK 
in future be governed as a part of British India. Th 
Sikhs were but a military aristocracy; the people al 
large were little disposed to prefer their rule to any 
other; and in good time would learn to value the 1 
administration. 

These views were accepted by the native statesmen 
of the Panjib, they were adopted by the Britlsl 
Government in London, and they have been abuncf 
antly justified by what has happened since, Rula^ 
with vigour and justice, by the Lawrences and theii 
followers, the Panjab has greatly increased in poi 
pulation and prosperity. During the mutiny of th( 
Bengal native army it proved a faithful and power 
fu! help to the Government ; and it is now the moat 
orderly and loyal portion of the Empire of Briti^ 
India. 
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^r^ CHAPTER XI. 

Bulhousie's nnnexatious; tlie Mutiny; find the Com- 
pany's end. 

When the affairs of the Panjib had been settled a 
country almost as large as the Austrian Empire in 
Europe had been added to the territories under the 
British Indian Government; about half directly, the 
rest remaining under protected native chiefs. This 
vast increase of duty did not cause any diminution in 
the attention and labour bestowed upon the work of 
administration. Dalhousie — made a Marquess for his 
late services — turned to various reforms in the laws of 
India, urged on the completion of canals and rail- 
roads, and laid the foundation of many other useful 
schemes which have come to maturity in later days. 
Full of nobie zeal he convinced himself that this 
system of active improvement was so beneficial to 
the Indian races that nothing short of actual moral 
impossibility should oppose its extension. To this 
end he was ready to sacrifice the independence 
of any native State in which the RdjA might die 
without leaving an heir of his body. In such cases 
it had hitherto been usual — as has been already 
seen in the case of the Gwalior State — for a son 
to be procured by adoption, according to a well- 
known principle of Hindu law. Dalhousie argued 
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that no such adoptions could avail, for purposes 

of succession to political rights, without the 
sanction of the supreme, or "paramount" power; 
and that sanction — in his reforming zeal — he no' 
determined generally, to withhold. 

The first case for the application of Dalhoueie'il 
"doctrine of lapse" occurred in SatdrS, the last 
possession of the direct heirs of the once-famous line 
of Sivaji, founder of the Marithd Empire. The 
R.^ja died, having adopted a son, in 1848; the adop^ 
tion was not recognised, and the State lapsed, 
is, became annexed to British India 1849. In tl 
same year the independence of the Rajput Slate 
Karauli was saved by the direct interposition of th6 
Court of Directors. 

In 1852 Dalhousie had another opportunity of an* 
nexation such as had been afforded in the case of the 
PanJ^b. All through the past year British merchants 
and officers had been subject to insult and ill-treat- 
ment from the king of Burma, and the British RestI 
dent at his court had been withdrawn. In January; 
1853, war was declared ; it was short, sharp, and 
decisive. The province of Pegu was conquered nnd 
joined to Amherst's conquests to make what became- 
"British Burma," 

In the following year the last MardthS f^jd of 

Berdr, or Ndgpur, died without issue. He was tha 

descendant of the Bhonsia whom we saw confederated 

I with Sindhia in 1802 for the extinction of Britistt 

I power in India : but he had adopted no heir, and th(| 
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try was taken over and became what is now 
lown as "the Central Provinces." This was the last 
ipse" (1854). 
The annexation of Oudh was made on other grounds. 
Careful enquiries made on the spot by experienced 
officers showed that the misgovernment of that pro- 
vince was incurable. The revenues were farmed out 
to contractors who collected without limit of law and 
by aid of torture, arson, and murder abetted by the 
king's sepoys. The Talukddrs held large estates for 
whichthey paid little or nothing, as they were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the contractors. Secure 
in their mud forts and bamboo-hedges, they fought 
with each other and with the king. There was neither 
authority nor protection for the people, and the land 
was overspread with misery and terror. The reports 
of these things were sent to London with various 
proposals for ending a scandal which was only main- 
tained by the protection afforded to the king by the 
British Government and for which, therefore, the 
British Government was unquestionably answerable. 
Many of the British Statesmen, however, were unwilling 
to go the length of deposing a "king" of their own crea- 
tion whose ancestors had always been faithful friends of 
the British. But the Court of Directors could not see a 
way for half-measures ; so the king was sent to end his 
days at Calcutta, and Oudh also became a British pro- 
vince. The British had, in the end, to pay a heavy 
price for this ; but it is difficult to say what less severe 
proceeding would have had the desired effect. 
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Be this as it may, the annexation of Oiidh was an 
act which alarmed the natives of India, and was not 
undertaken by Lord Dalhousie — as he himself allowed 
— ^without grave solicitude. He might have left it 
to his successor, but he regarded it as a duty whii 
he had brought upon himself; and with a nobia 
manliness he would not shrink from its performance. 
It was the last important thing in his public life; 
The proclamation was issued 13th February, 1856 f 
in March, he laid down the office in which ^hc had 
laboured to the ruin of his health for nearly nine years,; 
He never again was able to take part in affairs, and 
died four years after, 

The next Governor-General — and the last ever si 
out in the name of the East India Company — v 
Canning, the son of the statesman who had been in 
power during the administration of Lord Hastings 
He assumed office with a vague feeling of impending 
evil which was soon made a reality. 

No one, perhaps, will ever know what were thA 
true causes of that general combination of the Benga 
sepoys which led to the terrible outbreak of 1857! 
Ever since the days of Clive there had been a series 
of events which showed that the loyalty of these troops 
was liable to be disturbed. But those disturbances 
had arisen solely out of questions of pay, they had been 
confined to a few regiments, and were rather of the 
nature of what are now called "Strikes" of particular; 
bodies of labourers than a general combination for 
the destruction of the Government. So, when 



rection was already stemmed. 

Delhi was taken in September. In November Sir 
Colin Campbell relieved Lucknow and brought away 
the helpless women and children who had been shel- 
tered behind the frail walls of the Residency for five 
months against a whole province in arms. 

The complete pacification of a land that had been 
so deeply stirred required eighteen months more 
fighting. The conquest of Oudh occupied Sir Colin 
for two winters, during which he was warmly seconded 
by the forces of the Nepil Government. A Sikh 
chief — the Rajii of Kapilrthala — also took part in the 
campaign ; the last rebel was chased across the 
frontier by January 1859. In the meanwhile Sir 
Hugh Rose had fought his way through Central India 
in burning heat taking Jh&nsi — where the Rinf was 
killed leading her troops — and Kilpi, where he thought 
to give his weary soldiers some rest. But he was 
suddenly roused by hearing that Sindhia had been 
driven from his capital by the contingent which the 
British had imposed upon him in 1843 ; so he had to 
turn back and take Gvvalior, which was afterwards 
restored to the Mahirajd, The last rebel who held 
out was Tdntia Topi, the Ndni's abettor in the Cawn- 
pur crimes; he was hunted down and hanged in 
April 1859. 

On Canning now devolved the task tjf reconstruct- 
ing the political fabric of India. The Mutiny had 
sealed the fate of the Company which was abolished, 
as a political power, in 1858 ; and it was as the first 
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Viceroy of Queen Victoria that Canning now entered 
on his momentous undertaking. , 

The re- organisation of the army was the first great 
step ; but this was taken under instructions from tb^ 
Government of London. The Company's soldier^ 
were of two liinds: the bulk of the native army wa« 
in Bengal, and that — with rare exceptions — haA 
caused its own destruction, To take its place neWi 
regiments were raised in doing which care was takut, 
to avoid the evils which had proved destructive ot 
discipline in the force that had mutinied antf 
disappeared. The smaller portion of the Company'* 
army, consisting of Europeans, of all arms, waa 
amalgamated with the royal service. Non-official 
members — some of whom were natives of India, Hindv 
and Muslim — were soon after added to the Legislative 
Council of all three Presidencies. The Supreme 
Courts were blended with the old Sadder Adalats i 
1861. 

A royal proclamation had, in November 1858, ac 
nounced to the chiefs and peoples of India the direct 
assumption of the Empire by the Crown. Peace was 
proclaimed 8th July, 1859. The right of adoption waa 
fully conceded and the doctrine of "lapse" utterljt 
abandoned. Three Universities had been established 
during the very stress of the tempest: the intro* 
duction of the Penal Code in i860 was followed by 
other legal reforms. 

Such were some of the measures carried out by. 
Canning, either on his own motion or by instructions 



from home. For it is to be noticed that besides the 
change from Company's Governor to Queen's Viceroy, 
the office underwent a more serious if less open 
change about this time. India was now bound to 
London by the overland route, telegraphic communi- 
cation was soon to follow. The daring measures of 
Hastings or Wellesley, winning kingdoms for their 
employers without sanction, were henceforth become 
impossible. The Viceroy was a great functionary, 
but he was also the organ of the Parliament and 
Cabinet of Great Britain. A Secretary of State, with 
a council of skilled advisers (acting, no doubt on 
information furnished by the Viceroy) was in future 
to be responsible to God and man for the good 
Government of the whole Peninsula. 

The financial condition of India had been almost as 
much disturbed by the Mutinyas any other branch of the 
administration. Fines were imposed on a few towns 
that had behaved badly during the revolt, the estates 
of some landholders who bad joined the mutineers 
were confiscated t but such items were punishments, 
rather than sources of profit, and went towards 
the compensation of loyal sufferers. Far more serious 
exertions were rendered necessary by the losses 
caused by the Mutiny and its suppression. Fifty krors 
had been added to the debt ; the annual expenditure 
had risen from forty krors to fifty-three ; and 
India was still " a poor country ;" whose revenue was 
mainly derived from the payments of the working 
classes. Anglo-Indian statesmen had never been strong 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Iiidlit under the Crow&> 

The Mutiny and the events to which it led, forn 
the greatest change that has ever occurred in th< 
known periods of Indian history. Under Dalhousitj 
the peninsula had been a continent where various 
nations, under a general but unrecorded supremac] 
of foreign power, were pursuing their respectiv 
courses. When Canning left, India had become aa 
Empire under tlie British Crown, with a common coda 
and clearly defined tendencies towards political unityj 
titles of native princes and holders of eatatet 
id no longer on vague claims of usurpation 
[iieritance ; high and low, each of them was what h< 
was by favour of the Qvieen. When her MajeatjTj 
some years later, assumed the style and title of "Eih' 
press of India" she did but give formal expression t 
what had been a fact for twenty years. 

The next Governor, or Viceroy of British India waS 
the Earl of Elgin, the contemporary And friend oi 
Dalhousie and Canning, who had already been simH 
larly employed in Jamaica and in British America 
had recently concluded a treaty at Pekin, He would. 
have been an industrious and able ruler had hia life 
endured. In the end of the year 1863 he set out to 
make a tour of inspection in the northern provinces. 



and on the 1 7th February held a grand Darbar at Agra 
At Simla he concerted measures with Sir Robert 
Montgomery — the new ruler of the Panj^b — for a 
campaign against the outlaws at Malka-Sitana, in the 
Yusafzai ; but before that troublesome nest of fanatic 
rebellion could be reached Lord Elgin was no more. 
He died at the Hill-station of Dharmsaia, 20th Novem- 
ber 1863. Pending the arrival of a new Viceroy the 
duties of the post devolved on Sir W. Denison, of 
Madras, as the senior Governor in India. Under his 
bold counsels the Sitana campaign was successfully 
concluded by the destruction of all strong places of 
the rebels, many of whom were old Bengal sepoys 
who had escaped from punishment after the Mutiny, 
and who now received a final lesson in the fastnesses 
which had formerly defied the forces of the great 
Akbar (vide page 47). Many of these were then tran- 
sported to the Andaman Islands, 

Since the days of Sir John Shore the British Govern- 
ment had always proclaimed, and acted on. the 
principle that the Governor-General should always 
be a British Statesman of rank without previous con- 
nection with the local service. That rule was now 
broken through; partly from a difficulty in finding 
men of rank willing lo forego prospects at home 
for a sphere of duty in which three of their class 
had one after another fallen victims, partly from 
a genuine desire lo give further reward to a great 
servant, the Viceroyship was offered to Sir John 
Lawrence and by him accepted. The new Viceroy 
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arrived in Calcutta I2th January 1864, and set I 
work with undiminished energy. His lirst trouble W 
witJi the State of Bhutin, on the north-east (rootiei 
where a British envoy had been ill-treated while 1 
a mission of peace. The Governor-General was 
Simla, and the conduct o( the war was at 61 
in tlie hands of the Bengal Government 
whose mismanagement its origin was ascribed. Bu 
Lawrence himself interfered to dictate the conditio) 
on which peace was at last concluded in 1866. 
next calamity in Bengal was a famine which broki 
out in Orissa in 1865; and here also the local 
vemment was held to have acted on imperfect infor 
mation and with deficient energy. It was not uoti 
May, 1866, that the Viceroy was startled into inter 
ference: he was too late to prevent terrible distres 
and loss of life; one-(ourth of the population t 
Orissa died of want and disease which followei 
That the famine did not spread further was due 1 
the active exertions of Lord Harris, Governor 4 
Madras, and Lord Napier, of Ettrick, by whom fa 
was at that period succeeded. 

Among other peaceful conquests of this period majl 
be mentioned a decision of the High Court of Calcutta; 
in an appeal encouraged by the Government, whicbl 
supplied an omission in the Permanent .Settlement o& 
Cornwallis (see page 106). This reversed the ruling 
of the Chief justice and conferred on the Bengat 
ryots the privilege of holding their lands at judietaj 
rentals. By the award of the Chief Justice tlM 
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renting had been left as a matter of contract to be 
dealt with in accordance with chance and competition ; 
the unanimous judgment of fourteen Judges, now and 
from thenceforth, ensured the tenants their right 
to fair terms. The sanitation of cantonments, the 
building of new barraclts for British soldiers, the 
extension and development of municipal self- 
governmentin towns and cities, these were among the 
next subjects of the Viceroy's care. Another burning 
question was that of the relation between the talukd^rs' 
and the cultivators in Oudh. This was a question 
which long troubled Anglo-Indians. Ever since 
the days of Shore and Francis it had been eagerly 
debated, who was the owner of the land in India? On 
the one hand it was pointed out that the great land- 
holders had an interest of a proprietary kind in the 
groups of townships of which they collected the sur- 
plus produce, for themselves and for the State. On 
the other it was contended that the actual tillers of 
the soil were the true owners because they were the 
persons who made the improvements and benefited 
by the rise in the value of produce. The difficulty 
was insoluble, because there was no definite or exclu- 
sive ownership anywhere. Lord Cornwallis in 1793 
had conferred a proprietary title upon the zdmindirs 
and tdlukdars of Bengal ; and now Sir C. Wiugfield, 
Chief Commissioner at Lucknow, was anxious to in- 
troduce a similar system in Oudh. In the course of 
1863 Elgin had shown an intention of submitting this 
question to the decision of the Government in London, 




rule as had conferred the duty on Denison in 1864; 
but his term was short. Lord Northbrook, an able and 
experienced man of business, came out and found 
the empire in great peace and prosperity. Proceeding 
to Simla for the hot weather he began a term of wise 
industf)'. A mission from the Khitn of Khiva soliciting 
protection against the Russians was dismissed with 
a courteous refusal coupled with friendly advice. In 
the cold weather the Viceroy visited Upper India 
from Lahore to Bombay and Jabalpur, holding darbara 
at all large centres. Holkar and Sindhia gave him 
princely receptions. The Viceroy returned to Calcutta 
full of useful experience and information. Ere long 
he had to consider the budget ; and the result of his 
consideration was that the unpopular income-tax was 
abolished, the system of local taxation revised, and' 
a strong recommendation to economy issued to thfti 
subordinate administrations. In March, 1S73, aD> 
envoy from the Amfr Sher All came from Kdbuti 
to ask what help might be expected from thfr 
Indian Government if the Russians were to encroach 
upon the Afghdn Frontier. Aware of the policy of 
the British Government in London, Northbrook' 
returned a cautious answer in July ; and Sher Alt wa» 
irritated at obtaining less than he had been led tdl 
expect from the interview with Mayo at AmbSla four 
years before. In the course of 1S73 the Amfr declared^ 
his youngest son his heir, on which Y^kiib Khin— * 
the eldest son — took up arms against his father. But 
the British Government did not think itself called om 



to interfere ; in the following year Yikiib went to 
K^bul to submit and ask pardon ; but the Amfr put 
him in prison where he kept him close for four 
years in spile — or perhaps in consequence — of Lord 
Nofthbrook's remonstrances. 

Among the Legislative Acts of this period are to 
be noted fvvo ; these were for the Rent and Revenue 
system in the N. W. P. by which occupancy tenants 
were guaranteed fixity of rent and tenure for ten 
years; enhancement or abatement then to depend on 
certain statutory conditions the burden of proving 
which was laid on the party claiming the alteration. 
And no transfer in the proprietary right was to affect 
the possession of the tenant. But al! such provisions 
are apt to become useless from time to time in Indian 
regions which are more or less dependent on the fail 
of rain in due season and in requisite amount. In 
1873-74 there was such a drought in Bengal ; mindful 
of bitter experience in Oris.sa, the Indian Government 
determined to take up the relief of the coming famine 
from the first. Sir Richard Temple was employed as 
Special Commissioner with the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir George Campbell ; committees were formed in 
all stations; railway companies we're persuaded to 
carry grain at lowered rates ; useful works were set 
on foot at sufficient, but not extravagant, wage-rates ; 
a stock of grain was laid up sufficient for a year's 
consumption, The shy and silent sufferers whose 
habits would not allow them to come forward, were 
visited and succoured in their own dwellings, Never 
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"■■^5 a work of benevolence undertaken or cazried out 
so tnc rousrhlr : sorietr was sarei down to its 
most beip] ess and hopeless members; by tbe time 
tnat tbe monsoon of June 1S74 bad come into its doe 
course tbe evil bad been staved: bvthe end of Octob«" 
a]; cause for anxiety was at an end. Only :22 persons 
bad died of hunger : but tbe bndgel bad been loaded 
with a net surplus outlay of over six millions. To 
make pro^-ision for meeting this was tbe ncxl care of 
the Viceroy : and tbe deficit was by vigilant manage- 
ment entirely absorbed in the folloning year. 

The onlv other remarkable events of Lord 
Xorthbrook's time were tbe deposition of tbe GiLekwir 
for an attempt on tbe life of tbe British Resident, and 
the visit to India of the Heir-apparent to tbe £iiq>iie. 
Lord Xorihbrook was made an Earl and letired in 
1876. }ea%-iDg behind him tranquility and wealth, and 
the reputation of a just and wise mler. His successor, 
Lord L}tton. was a man of equal distinction, though 
of a different kind. Son to a most eminent literuy 
artist and himself also a man of letters, he had passed 
his apprenticeship to public life in various Earopean 
embassies : and he brought to the government of India 
a quick intelligence and a taste for pomp and show, 
things dear to the oriental character yet readily blamed 
when not duly successful in practice. He assumed 
office in Calcutta on i2ih April, iS 76, having met His 
Roval Highness the Prince of Wales as he passed 
through Eg>pt on his way out He had taken care 
to instruct himself by personal intercourse with 
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Lawrence before leaving' London. But he also came 
charged by the British ministry with the task of finding 
"an early occasion for sending to KSbul a temporary 
mission," For carrying out these instructions he can- 
not be fairly blamed ; it is however to be noted that 
while directed to ask many things of the Amfr he was 
not empowered to offer him anything in return ; and 
it was apparently open to him to have declined an 
appointment saddled with such conditions. 

Be this as it may, Lord Lytton's first step was to 
invite the Amirto grant an interview to Sir Lewis 
Pelly as envoy from the British Government : the 
invitation was politely declined on the 22nd May, 
1876. The Viceroy replied by renewing his proposal ; 
but the Amir, still reluctant, sent an envoy to seek 
an interview with Lord Lytton. The meeting took 
place in October, and broke up with stern menace 
on tlie part of the Viceroy : the envoy returning to 
Kibul with a paper of the conditions on which alone 
the alliance and protection of the British Government 
was to he had : among these was the often demanded 
reception of Pelly and the placing of British officers 
in strategic positions on the northern frontier. 

Meanwhile Quetta in Baluchistin had been 
occupied by a British garrison, an event which 
neither tended to soothe the Amir's temper, nor to 
quiet his alarms. Nevertheless, the Pelly interview 
was so far conceded that Sher All sent a minister 
of rank to meet Sir Lewis as his plenipotentiary 
agent. But the conference broke down on the 
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question of locating British officials in AighAnlst&ni 
To this the Amir's agent urged many strong objections 
which the British authorities could not admit. 

In the meantime drew on the ceremonial which 
to usher on the coming year by the proclamation 
Her Majesty's new title of Empress. Sher AI( \ 
invited to attend, along with the tributary chiefs o 
India; but he — not unreasonably — declined. Befori 
the end of the conference that ceremony had takea 
place, at Delhi (ist January 1877) in circumstances ol 
great display which however made no real change in 
the state of affairs. Before the end of March Sbei 
All's envoy had died at Peshawar; and the con fere nc( 
came to an end in spite of the fact that a new agert 
was on his way from Kibul. 

The diplomatic intercourse with Sher A!i soon camt 
to a close also. In spite of published assurances b^ 
the Governments in India and in London, it is now 
known that the feelings of the Amir were turning t< 
intense exasperation. 

About the same time another great dearth visitec 
India: and more than half a million of persons wc« 
already employed on relief-works by the Government! 
of Madras and Bombay. But the Government shr^l 
from repeating the lavish expenditure of 1873-74 
Temple was again employed ; not, as before, to 
stimulate and second the efforts of the local Govern- 
ment but to see — as the Viceroy said — that they wer« 
"tempered by a strict regard for the severest economy/ 
Temple spent the winter in tours of inspection Bud 



as none but men of his active mind and body could 
perform ; he saw into everything with his own eyes, 
and did his best to reconcile the claims of humanity 
with the requirements of finance. The Governors 
of Madras and Bombay — the Duke of Buckingham 
and Sir Philip Wodehouse — were found to be acting 
wisely and watchfully ; on the ist May, Wodehouse 
retired and Temple himself became Governor of 
Bombay. Towards the end of the year the Viceroy 
very properly visited the Madras districts in person. 
The famine did not end till the monsoon of 1878, by 
which time the loss of life had amounted to five 
and a quarter millions, men, women, and children in 
spite of an expenditure which — though less than 
Lord Northbrook's — was still very considerable. 

In domestic affairs Sir John Strachey had great 
power and influence, so that he may almost be 
regarded as having been LordLytton's Prime Minister 
except as to foreign policy and war. The income-tax 
was revived in the form of licence-tax, whereby 
persons hadto take out a licence for the most necessary 
occupations, even for the State-service if they belonged 
to it, while persons who pursued unlawful or immoral 
callings escaped taxation. An addition was made to 
the salt-duties. It was alleged that the increased 
revenue should be strictly reserved as an insurance 
against future famines ; a plan in which few believed 
at the time and which has been since abandoned, A 
special commission was however appointed to inquire 
into the causes of past famines and the means of 
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preventing them for the future ; and the able 
Secretary to the commission Mr. (afterwards Sir/ 
Charles Elliott produced an admirable report. Laws 
were passed for the protection of agriculturists in tin 
Deccan against the effect of their own imprudence id 
contracting debt, and for the employment of selected, 
nominees in posts hitherto reserved for the covenanted' 
civil service. In March, 1878, the Viceroy, having 
secured the support of the Home Government, ci 
through the Legislative Council an Act virtually 
abolishing the freedom of the vernacular Press. Thifi 
measure has been since dropped or repealed. 

In the meantime another Afghan war was drawii 
on. In the middle of the year the unfortunate Amit, 
was coerced into receiving a Russian mission. Lord 
Lytton had now the opportunity for which he h 
been wailing. Major Cavagnari, riding to Alf Masjit] 
at the entrance to the Khaibar with a message from 
the Viceroy, was courteously turned hack. On receipl 
of the news in England some excitement arose which 
Lord Lawrence attempted to calm by a letter tff 
the Times newspaper, and by continuing to write ia 
a soothing tone, for sometime after: the text of the 
series being that the British might exercise forbear 
ance where they were so strong; and also! that, 
they wanted the Afghans at all it was not as enemici 
but as friends. The veteran statesman likewise 
headed a deputation to Lord Beaconsfield, the Prima 
Minister, begging that the declaration of war should 
be deferred until the meeting of Parliament whicb 



was expected iii a few weeks. Nevertheless, another 
course was adopted. On the 3 1 st October Lord Ly tton 
sent Sher Alf a letter, through the post office, in 
which he called on the Amfr at once to admit " k per- 
manent British mission :" failing an answer to which 
war was declared on the 2 rst November. The British 
troops displayed their wonted valour; and, led by 
commanders of experience and ability, at once seized 
KandahSr and covered Kibul ; on which Sher All fled 
towards Tiirkestin where he died not long after. In 
May, 1S79, Ydkub Khan came into camp as Amfr and 
concluded the treaty of Gandamak, Cavagnari was 
sent as the head of a Mission to Kabul, where he was 
murdered in a military tumult, 3rd September. Gen- 
eral Roberts advancing took Kibul without much 
difficulty: and the Amir Y.ikiib was sent a prisoner 
to India where he still remains. Some further fight- 
ing ensued, of which the end was that Abdur Rahmin, 
the present Amfr, was installed ruler oi Afghanistan, 
22nd July 1880. 

About the same time Lord Lytton resigned his office ; 
and our history may here end. The rest of India's 
story is chiefly one of peace and prosperity, but the 
events are too near to be seen in a proper historic 
focus. It must here suffice to say that Lord Lytton was 
created Eari on his retirement, and that his successor 
was the Marquess of Ripon, whose tenure of office 
was marked by the discussions about the powers oi 
native Judges and those about the Bengal tenants. 
The former ended in a compromise, while the latter 
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led to the drafting of a bill (or the protection of the 
ryafs. Lord Ripon also extended the powers of 

municipalities and district boards. He was succeeded 
ill 18S4 by the Earl of Dufferin, under whom tha 
Bengal Tenancy Bill became law and a short war v 
waged in Upper Burmah which led to the annexation 
of that rich and extensive Province. The authority 
of the British Government was proclaimed, ist January^ 
iSiS6; the King of Burmah being deported to Indi^ 
before the end of the year. In i88g the Government 
of India was assumed by the Marquess of Lansdownej 
Lord Dufferin retiring with a step in the Peerage as 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 
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